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Range Finding 


_— low and wait till you see the whites of their 
eyes,” was Israel Putnam’s simple and deadly 
method of range finding at Bunker Hill. 

To-day, with the target hidden by miles of inter- 
vening forests and hills, range finding becomes a 
highly technical proposition. Yet, by means of 
accurately made observations and exact mathe- 
matical calculations, modern artillery can hit the 
bull’s-eye with uncanny precision. 

Our first job, when we assumed the advertising 
of the felt base, printed rugs made by the Waltona 
Works, Inc., of New Brunswick, N. J., was to help 
in mapping out an aggressive merchandising cam- 
paign. Months have been spent in assembling in- 
formation and enlisting an army of dealers. As a 
result of accurate observations and exact compu- 
tations made over the entire national field, Waltona 
is working eighteen hours a day to keep up with 
dealers’ orders. 

Scientific range finding prevents a bombardment 
becoming a mere display of pyrotechnics. 
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Smothered Babies 


Many advertisers get so impressed 
with what they are doing, that they 
run off to celebrate with their friends 
and relatives, the trade. Their own 
child, consumer demand, becomes 
another case of smothered baby. 















Advertising is hired, first and fore- 
most, to create consumer demand. 





Consumer demand is built, first, by 
having something to say to con- 
sumers,— which means, a message. 
Second, by saying it to those con- 
sumers,—which means, media. 


Message! Media! 


These are advertising. 










All else is accessory. 





The above is an extract from **Smothered 
Babies,” in THE INTERRUPTING 
IDEA for August. Complete copy will be 
sent to executives upon application. 
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Why McKesson & Robbins Now 
Distribute through Local Jobbers 


After an Experience in Selling through National Distributors and by Its 
Own Salesmen to Retailers, This House Now Reaches 
Dealers through Fifty-one Local Wholesalers 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, McKesson & Robbins 


| HAVE been asked to tell why 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
have given up selling to the retail 
trade through a force of salesmen 
scattered over the country and are 
now distributing their entire out- 
put through fifty-one local job- 
bers; to tell why we believe that 
the national jobber is to give place 
to the smailer local jobbers. 

Some forty years ago, at first 
in a small way, McKesson & Rob- 
bins started manufacturing qui- 
nine, narcotics and other fine 
chemicals, having always manu- 
factured a general line of pharma- 
ceuticals, This manufacturing, first 
a part of the jobbing business, 
finally led to the development 
of a separate factory and was later 
incorporated separately under an- 
other name. From the beginning, 
the sales of this factory were 
made direct to jobbers and drug 
manufacturers. At this time the 
wholesale drug house of McKes- 
son & Robbins carried a large and 
complete stock in New York of 
drugs, pharmaceuticals and fancy 
goods and had a force of traveling 
salesmen selling direct to the re- 
tail trade in practically every part 
of the United States. 

Before the United States en- 
tered the war we built a’ modern 
and ‘up-to-date factory in Brooklyn 
and equipped it for the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical special- 
ties .and a line of household 


remedies we call “Health Helps.” 
It was our idea to sell these goods 
through our wholesale house di- 
rect to the retail trade of the 
country. In other words, this 
factory was simply to be a 
“feeder” to our wholesale busi- 
ness, 

At the close of the war we 
erected a chemical factory at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. This factory 
was incorporated as a_ separate 
unit and sales were made not to 
the retail trade but to jobbers and 
manufacturers. 

Therefore you will see that we 
found ourselves with two fac- 
tories as separate units and with 
separate sales forces selling to 
jobbers and manufacturers, while 
at the same time we had a whole- 
sale house with a factory supply- 
ing it with a line of goods under 
our own name selling all over the 
country direct to the retail trade. 
Naturally, as we became aggres- 
sive in selling, a conflict arose be- 
tween the selling organizations 
selling to the retail trade and the 
others from our own factories 
selling to the jobbing and manu- 


‘facturing trade. 


Our business in the meantime 
had rapidly developed in manu- 
facturing. We had noted for a 
number of years that it was be- 
coming more and more difficult 
and expensive, for reasons that 
we outline later, to sell to the re- 
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tail trade in far-away points from 
New York. We finally decided to 
try out the policy of making ar- 
rangements with jobbers in cer- 
tain territories to sell the line of 
goods made by our Health Helps 
factory and as these arrangements 
were made, to withdraw our own 
salesmen representing our whole- 
sale house in New York from the 
retail trade in that territory. 

Our jobbing salesmen for years 
had been keen competitors of the 
salesmen of the jobbing houses in 
these various territories and it 
was naturally a question as to 
whether these jobbing houses 
would take on our line and then 
even if we sold the idea to the 
principals of the houses, the next 
question was whether their sales- 
men, having for so many years 
looked upon McKesson & Robbins 
as a competitor, would take hold 
of and push our goods. We de- 
cided to work slowly. We first 
selected an aggressive jobbing 
house in Minneapolis. We laid 
our plans before this house and it 
agreed to take our line. We sent 
our general sales manager to 
Minneapolis to instruct the sales 
manager of the jobbing house and 
its salesmen on our goods. We 
also sent one of our best salesmen 
to stay with this house, travel 
with its salesmen and help them 
introduce the line. As we have 
stated, this house in Minneapolis 
is a very well-managed, aggres- 
sive house. All of its head men 
are directly interested in sales. 
The plan was a success from the 
beginning. Sales increased and 
we were very much pleased with 
the experiment. 

Then at one of our sales meet- 
ings we talked over the situation 
and I asked our several sales man- 
agers present to give the names 
of the three hardest jobbers in the 
United States in the drug line for 
us to sell. When these three 
names were decided upon, our 
general sales manager went out to 
see them, outlined our plans and 
each of these three most difficult 
cases was lined up. They put in 
our goods, we placed a special 
salesman with each house to work 
for that house in its territory with 
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its salesmen and we withdrew our 
regular jobbing salesman from 
the territory. So for three years 
past we continued adding jobbers 
to our list and withdrawing our 
regular jobbing salesmen from 
the field as these jobbers got into 
action. 


ENTIRE COUNTRY IS COVERED 


Now we have the entire United 
States covered with a string of 
fifty-one special distributors and 
we ourselves are entirely out of 
the wholesale jobbing business ex- 
cept in New York City and the 
metropolitan district. _Here we 
still retain our own jobbing house 
and sell the retail trade direct. 
In other words, our own whole- 
sale house in New York City has 
become a local jobber and we 
count upon this house as simply 
one of our special distributors. 
We may say here in passing that 
we sell our wholesale house in 
New York at exactly the same 
prices and on the same conditions 
that we sell other distributors. 
Therefore our line-up after these 
changes finds us with three fac- 
tories manufacturing different 
lines, all selling direct to the job- 
bing trade and to manufacturers 
and a jobbing business in New 
York City confining its business 
strictly to the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

This company has for many 
years enjoyed quite a large for- 
eign business, especially with the 
West Indies, Central and South 
America, and it was necessary for 
many reasons for us to retain a 
local jobbing business in order to 
take care of this foreign trade. 

It has been our experience, 
taken upon the whole, that selling 
goods through the local jobbers 
throughout the United States has 
been a success. Our total sales in 
dollars and cents to these jobbers 
on our own manufactured goods 
are now considerably larger than 
were our sales through our whole- 
sale house direct to the retail 
trade before we withdrew our 
salesmen from selling the retail 
merchants. 

Instead of selling goods made 
by other manufacturers, which 
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No Boundary Lines 


No boundary lines limit the generosity and 
thoughtfulness of Christian Herald readers. ‘To 
them the health and training of boys and girls, 
whether they live next door or in far distant New 
York, becomes a personal obligation. 


On August 9 will be celebrated the Thirtieth 
Anniversary of Mont-Lawn—the Christian Herald 
Children’s Home at Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 


In these thirty years the home has received no 
less than sixty-three thousand little guests from 
crowded New York City. From a humble begin- 
ning, Mont-Lawn has grown to the proportions 
of a nation-wide institution by reason of the interest 
and support of the. readers of the Christian Herald’ 
throughout the country. 
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were purely competitive, we are 
now devoting our energies to sell- 
ing goods made by ourselves and 
under our own brands. It is one 
of the principles of our company 
never to manufacture any goods 
under any other brand except our 
own. We have absolutely declined 
all requests to manufacture “spe- 
cial brands” for jobbers or others, 
but the main noint in our case for 
consideration is the fact that by 
this change of policy, all conflict 
between our several factories has 
been removed. As all of our fac- 
tories now sell only to jobbers we 
are not up against a jobber say- 
ing to one of our factory sales- 
men, “Why should I give you 
business on your line when your 
salesmen for one of your other 
factories or through your whole- 
sale house are selling direct to the 
retail trade?” We must repeat, 
we believe that harmony in our 
sales policy for all ‘of our fac- 
tories has been one of the greatest 
gains from this change in our 
selling plans. 

Why do we think that the na- 
tional jobber in all lines is to find 
it more and more difficult and less 
profitable to distribute goods in 
this country? In reply to this 
question, let us take, for instance, 
a staple line, such as groceries. 
Thirty-five years ago national 
wholesale grocers had an army of 
salesmen selling goods all over the 
country. Today practically all of 
these national grocers have given 
up their national business. The 
wholesale grocery business of the 
country is being handled by the 
local wholesale grocers. 

Take the wholesale hardware 
field. A quarter of a century ago 
national wholesale jobbers in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Louisville and 
Philadelphia were selling hard- 
ware all over the country. Today 
Philadelphia as a national hard- 
ware distributing centre has com- 
pletely dropped out of the race. 
There ig only one large wholesale 
hardware house left_in the great 
city of Chicago. In St. uis 
there are only two wholesale 
houses of any consequence left 
and one of these houses, seeing 
the handwriting on the wall a 
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number of years ago, has estab- 
lished branch houses in a number 
of strategic jobbing centres and 
as a matter of fact, has reduced 
its St. Louis house to the status of 
a .local jobber. On the other 
hand, local jobbers all over the 
United States have increased in 


* ability, in strength and in volume 


of sales and are every year in a 
larger measure taking care of th 
business in their local field. 


COST OF SELLING THROUGH SALES 
MEN CONSTANTLY INCREASED 


Then in recent years we have 
found the cost of selling through 
traveling salesmen constantly in- 
creasing. On account of the 
higher cost of. living the salesman 
himself demanded more salary. 
The railroads advanced their 
rates. Hotels changed from the 
American plan to the European 
plan and then charged as much 
for their rooms as they formerly 
charged for both board and lodg- 
ing. Freight rates increased, 
making the local rate from far- 
away national jobbing centres 
very high. With the increased 
freight rates, the local jobber nat- 
urally had the advantage in lay- 
ing down his goods in carload lots 
at a much lower rate than the re- 
tail merchant would have to pay 
in local freights from the national 
jobber. 

In addition to these things, it 
was very evident that the manu- 
facturers of the country were 
more inclined to encourage the 
local jobber in the distribution of 
their goods than they were to put 
all of their eggs in one basket by 
confining their sales and giving 
advantages in the way of prices to 
the national jobber. Therefore in 
many price arrangements it de- 
veloped that manufacturers were 
fixing prices for certain local job- 
bing territories and leaving the 
matter of freight entirely out of 
the question. In other words, the 
local jobber in Denver, for in- 
stance, a very high point for 
freights, was placed in a position 
to distribute manufactured goods 
at exactly the same wholesale 
price as the jobber in Chicago or 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Twenty leading names 


CAunt Jemima 
Baker’s Coconut 
Brer Rabbit Molasses 
Cream of Wheat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Good Luck Pie Filling 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Libby’s Food Products 
Lux 


Selling through 


grocery stores 


Drop into any grocery anywhere in the United 
States—city, town or village. 

What names will stand out from the shelves, 
the counters, the showcases, to arrest your 
attention ? 

Names shown here will stop you there— 
some nationally, some restricted to certain 


territories. 
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s | on grocers’ shelves ~ 


Penick’s Syrup 
Phenix Cheese 
Rinso 
Royal Baking Powder 
lt Sunbrite Cleanser 
Sun Maid Raisins 
Swift's Premium Ham 
Swift's Premium Bacon 
Yuban 
Wool Soap 


With the advertising and distribution of many 
of these, the J. Walter Thompson Company 
has been associated since the beginning. With 
others, it has co-operated in carrying sales 
volume to new : 

We shall be glad to discuss opportunities in 
the grocery field with manufacturers of non- 
| competing products which merit leadership in 
this field. The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has grown large by intensive work on a small 
number of accounts. , 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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“Toast for Breakfast” 
for “Eat More Wheat” 


Substitutes 


Advertisers Planning to Increase Domestic Consumption of Wheat with 
“Toast for Breakfast” Slogan 


VER since war-time restric- 
tions were lifted, the small 
amount of wheat consumed by the 
average American as compared 
with the average European has 
been a sore spot with the farmer. 
Within the last. few months the 
wheat problem ‘has taken on an 
acute merchandising aspect. Legis- 
lators, farmers, advertisers and 
advertising men, organized labor 
and other groups have turned their 
attention to wheat marketing. 

In several cases national ad- 
vertisers have revamped their 
policies in order to give a helping 
hand toward boosting the domestic 
consumption of American-grown 
wheat. The Washburn Crosby 
Company, as described in Print- 
ERS’ INK of March 29 of this 
year, incorporated the “Eat More 
Wheat” slogan into its publication 
and poster advertising and in 
some respects subordinated other 
selling appeals to the movement 
planned particularly to help the 
farmer. 

Newest developments in the bak- 
ing industry indicate that “Eat 
More Wheat” will be supplemented 
and perhaps replaced by “Toast 
for Breakfast” as an advertising 
slogan. The reason advanced for 
this more or less mid-stream swap 
is that the older slogan is too 
vague and general. Breakfast is 
the one meal, baking leaders be- 
lieve, that offers the largest op- 
portunity for bringing about an 
increased consumption. And toast, 
they say, is the most popular and 
palatable breakfast to link with 
advertising. 

The American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion through its baking institute 
in Chicago is working at the pres- 
ent time on the “Toast for Break- 
fast” plans. There is definite 
assurance that besides bakers a 
number of manufacturers who are 
advertisers will co-operate in giv- 
ing currency to the new slogan 
and promoting products allied with 





toast. A list of these would in- 
clude manufacturers of electric 
toasters, butter manufacturers, 
millers, coffee importers and 
roasters, producers of electric cur- 
rent, makers of jams and marma- 
lades, etc. 

There are few individuals who 
have not eaten toast at some time 
and who do not know something 
about how it is made. Notwith- 
standing this, the “Toast for 
Breakfast” campaign will not be 
all smooth sailing. “There are 
only twelve electric toasters on 
an average in every hundred 
houses wired for electricity,” says 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association. “And 
only one toaster in fifteen is large 
enough to take a slice of bread cut 
from the common pound-and-a- 
half baker’s loaf. 


CO-OPERATION OF ELECTRIC APPLI- 
ANCE INTERESTS PROMISED 


“A great many electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturers are inter- 
ested in the toast movement. They 
have told us that they will 
gladly build improved toasters to 
meet the specifications that the 
Institute will set up. Out of forty 
that have been submitted we have 
already approved eight. 

“In advertising to teach people 
to eat more wheat what is more logi- 
cal to begin with than the first meal 
of the day? And what is better 
suited to this aim than making 
toast the national breakfast food? 
I have found that almost all kinds 
of bread and rolls are improved 
by toasting because toasting seals 
in and emphasizes the wheat, malt 
and milk flavors. From an ad- 
vertising point of view I believe 
that a number of industries are 
going to co-operate readily with 
the baker and wheat grower. But- 
ter makers, whose markets may 
appear to be saturated now, have 
a chance to increase their sales a 
third. Coffee roasters, the marma- 
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of a newspaper’s cnadueeats 


Leadership in want ad volume can only be earned by a 
reputation for productivity founded upon circulation su- 
premacy. 

In Des Moines, the key city to the Iowa market, the want 
ad vote overwhelmingly favors The Register and Tribune. 
For the first six months of 1923— 


The Register and Tribune.................. 303,718 
(Morning, Evening and Sunday) Want Ads. 
ae eee 2 OR ee 
on RESPIR PEC TE OLE Ee ee Tek ET Ct 51,844 
(Evening and Sunday) Want Ads. 
rae 

PREY. 24 os 640 ae 04 60 + + cbs Che eraietiie 23,823 
(Evening) Want Ads. 


The Register and Tribune leads, as well, in local and 
national display advertising 


The Register and Tribune, Des Moines. 
Represented by I. A. Klein, New York. 
Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago. 

J. R. Scolaro, Detroit. 

C. A. Cour, St. Louis. 

R. J. Bidwell Co., Pacific Coast. 
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lade and jam makefs, electric 
power companies, raisin growers, 
yeast manufacturers and electrical 
supply manufacturers are all be- 
ginning to see that the one direct 
step toward making more sales is 
in putting toast on every break- 
fast table.” 

One of the largest millers in the 
country has told the American 
Bakers’ Association that one- 
seventh of his advertising would 
be devoted to toast. In Marion, 
Ohio, eleven bakers have begun 
to advertise toast, offering two 
makes of toasters to their cus- 
tomers at a special price. Other 
local co-operative campaigns are 
being carried on, and this work 
will be aided by research work by 
the Institute in Chicago which is 
ready to circularize the baking 
field with the results of its study 
of toasters, the best methods of 
making toast and other data. It 
is expected that railroads and 
steamship lines which already have 
placed the “Eat More Wheat” 
slogan on their menus will adopt 
the “Toast for Breakfast” slogan. 





Dr. R. E. Rindfusz Succeeds 
Wyman at Periodical Publishers 


Dr, Ralph E. Rindfusz has been made 
executive secretary of the Periodical 
Publishers Association, New York, to 
succeed Phillips Wyman, who resigned 
to become circulation manager of the 
McCall Company. 

Dr. Rindfusz was formerly assistant 
to the president and secretary of the 
American Writing Paper Company. Two 
years ago he left that company to become 
associated with the United Typothetae of 
America in charge of educational work 
on paper standards, 





A New Insecticide Advertised 
in Newspapers 


The Blue Bear Chemical Company, 
Reading, Pa., is conducting newspaper 
campaigns in territories where it is de- 
veloping distribution for Blue Bear In- 
sect Killer. he_ advertising is being 
handled by the W. S. Hill Company, 
advertising agency, New York, 





Joins Pacquin, Inc. 


P. d: Minzesheimer has joined the 
sales department of Pacquin, Inc., New 
York perfumer. He was at one time 
with the Dry Goods Economist, New 
York. More recently he has been with 
the Nipola Products Company, Inc., 
also of New York. 
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Photo-Engravers Association 
Plans to Advertise 


A resolution in favor of the ex- 
penditure of approximately $20,000 to 
advertise the aims and principles of 
the association was unanimously adopt- 
ed at the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the American Photo-Engrav- 
ers Association, held recently at 
Chicago. 

The advertising ‘campaign, as_ ex- 
plained by Louis Flader, commissioner 
of the association, has the fourfold 
object of “(1) projecting into the 
minds of the business men of America 
the story of the selling power of illus- 
trations as a part of advertising and 
business building; (2) of popularizing 
photo-engravings and building up the 
supreme asset of good-will, (3) of 
telling the American business man 
what photo-engravings are and what 
they will do for him, and (4) of pro- 
moting harmonious and mutually profit- 
able relations between the public and 
members of the association.” The 
slogan for the campaign will be: 
“Your Story in Picture Leaves Noth- 
ing Unto!d.” 

The following officers were appointed 
at the convention: President E. W. 
Houser, Chicago; first vice-president, 
V. W. Hurst, Rochester, N. Y.; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. C. Campbell, 
Seattle, and secretary-treasurer, O. F. 
Kwett, Canton, O. Members of the 
executive committee are as follows: C. 
A. Stinson, Philadelphia; B. J. Gray, 
St. Louis; Wells W. Hawtin, Chicago; 
R. W. Hirchert, Cleveland; and Adolph 
Schuetz, San Francisco. 


Gardiner & Wells to Direct 
La Primadora Advertising 


The advertising account of Max 
Schwarz, New York, manufacturer ® of 
La Primadora cigars and La Prim- 
anette little. cigars has been placed 
with the Gardiner & Wells Company, 
Inc.. New York advertising agency. 

The Gardiner & Wells Company also 
has obtained the account of the Bellak 
System of Hotels, New York. 








Joseph Kunzmann to Join 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


Joseph Kunzmann has resigned as 
Eastern manager of The Capper Farm 
Press, effective September 1. He will 
join the staff of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
ublishers’ representative, New York. 

r. Kunzmann has been Eastern mana- 
ger of the Capper publications for the 
last five years. 


Olin H. Clark, Jr., with 


Gundlach Agency 
Olin H. Clark, Jr., has joined the 
Gundlach Advertising Company at 
New York, in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Clark was recently with the Dor- 
land” Agency, Inc. 
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Fusion 


Successful advertising presupposes a 
partnership between advertiser and 
agent. Such coalition starts with the 
premise that you know your business, 
and that we know ours. At the J. H. 
Cross agency, the advertiser is a very 
important part of the picture — not 
merely in deference to the man who 
pays the bills, but because we welcome 
and invite the closest co-operation 
toward a common end. The advertising 
must pay YOU or it cannot pay US. 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 

How to Judge an Advertising Agency 
Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 
are Advertised Products 

ugh Drug Stores 


JECROSS@ 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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If I were President ° 


An authorized interview | * 


ex 

m 

N this week’s Collier’s, Henry Ford an- fif 
swers for the first time all the questions Ww 
concerning his candidacy. Here are some “y 
of them: “ ol 
Would you accept the ra 
Democratic nomination? p 

w 

Will you head a third party? op 

What is your opinion of ad 


Harding’s Administration? 


What could you do if elected 
President? 


What is your platform? 


And Ford states his position on 
International Relations; the Tariff; bn ni 
Ship Subsidy; Soldiers’ Bonus; 
Agriculture; the Railroads; Pro- 
hibition, and Peace. 









ns 
ne 
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It is not often that it is given to a magazine 
to tell the biggest “spot news” story of the 
day—the story for which all the newspapers 
of America and all the press bureaus have 
been clamoring for many weeks. 


When we asked Charles W. Wood how he 
secured this interview for Collier’s, he told 
us that Collier’s did it. “It was easy to 
show Mr. Ford that Collier’s had no object 
except the truth,” he said, “and so he gave 
me somewhere between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of his time.” 


“Tf I were President,” is a notable example 
of Collier’s habit of giving its readers accu- 
rate information from which they can form 
their own opinions. And one of the reasons 
why Collier’s is read every week by alert, 
open-minded people—the best buyers of 
advertised products. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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How the “Small Investor” 
Stabilizes Big Business 


Swift’s gigantic packing industry is “owned” by 
50,000 stockholders. More than 25,000 own stock in 
the great Commonwealth-Edison Company. Other 
giant industries of the nation have broadened their 
foundations and insured future prosperity by dis- 
tributing their securities widely among “small 
investors.” 


Realizing the advantages of this wholesome trend, 
sellers of investment securities are addressing them- 
selves more and more to the small investors—the 
“consumer market”; the maintainers of stability and 
prosperity. 

And they know that this market is most effectively 
reached and influenced through those newspapers 
that enjoy the confidence and esteem of a vast army 
of home readers—the evening newspapers that are 
read not only for news but for advertising informa- 
tion and guidance, in “family council.” 

Such a newspaper is The Chicago Daily News, 
which in its “Final Edition” gives its readers the 
COMPLETE story of the financial day twelve hours 
earlier than the same news is supplied by any morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Advertisers in the Chicago field who wish to reach 
the great majority of financially competent investors, 
large and small, within this great market, place their 
messages in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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During Litigation Advertising 
Needs Careful Scrutiny 


Circuit Court of Appeals Warns against Intimidation in Advertising 
and Use of Court’s Name in Advance of Adjudication 


HE advertising of a manufac- 

turer engaged in trade-mark 
or patent litigation may well re- 
ceive the most careful scrutiny. 
In fact, failure to temper with 
ihe utmost care the advertising 
that appears before such a suit has 
heen adjudicated may give rise to 
charges of unfair and improper 
practices which may be sustained 
by the court. 

In at least one case involving 
the alleged infringement of a patent 
the Federal courts have taken 
cognizance of the advertising re- 
lating to the suit which appeared 
before a decision had been handed 
down. This was the recent case 
of the Panay Horizontal Show 
Jar Company of Milwaukee 
against the Aridor Company of 
Chicago in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Each of the companies in this 
suit manufactures transparent 
show jars used by candy and 
confectionery stores in counter 
displays. In 1921 the Panay Hori- 
zontal Show Jar Company brought 
a bill of complaint against the 
Aridor company alleging infringe- 
ment of a patent issued to the 
Panay company. ~The Aridor 
company denied this, and Judge 
Kenesaw M. Landis in_ the 
District Court, Northern District 
of Illinois, dismissed the com- 
plaint for want of equity in 
December, 1921. 

The Panay company appealed 
and the case went to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
seventh circuit. The appeal was 
heard a short time ago in Chicago 
by Judges Baker, Evans and Page. 
In its brief the Aridor company 
called the court’s attention to the 
Panay company’s advertising 
warning jobbers, dealers and 
others that the Panay company 
was fully protected by patents and 
that jobbers and dealers would be 
liable with the Aridor company 
for any profits realized by them 
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through the use of infringing jars. 
This kind of advertising, the 
Aridor company argued, was mis- 
leading and unfair and calculated 
to injure the Aridor company’s 
business by intimidating present 
and prospective customers. 


VIEW OF THE COURT 


In their decision affirming the 
decision of the lower court the 
judges in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals said: “It is also apparent that 
appellant, (Panay Horizontal 
Show Jar Company) has been 
guilty of improper and unfair 
practices which would preclude it 
from recovering in this suit even 
though the patent was sustained. 
It put out and extensively ad- 
vertised. what it called an ‘in- 
fringement notice,’ under which, 
in large letters, was printed the 
word, ‘warning. Although no 
court had sustained its patent, it 
announced that ‘our Panay Jars 
and supports are fully protected 
by patents. We intend to protect 
our patent rights against all in- 
fringement.. We have recently 
begun suit for infringement in the 
District Court of the United’ 
States, Northern District of 
Illinois, against the Aridor Com- 
pany, an _ [Illinois corporation. 
Jobbers and dealers are warned 
that they are equally liable with 
the manufacturer for damages 
sustained by us and for profits 
realized by them through the use 
of the infringing devices.’ 

“There was pictured beneath this 
notice what was described as the 
‘only and original Panay Horizon- 
tal Show Jar.’ It was not an em- 
bodiment of the patent, and the 
notice as well as the drawing could 
have served no other purpose than 
to intimidate competitors and 
frighten jobbers and users by the 
publication of assertions which 
were false in part and misleading 
as to the remainder. 

“The practice of trying suits in 
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newspapers or circulars in order 
to scare or daunt competitors is 
pernicious and apparently growing. 
While courts are always open to 
protect patentees or manufacturers 
who have established a business 
which is being unfairly assailed, 
they cannot permit or sanction 
the use of the court’s name, in ad- 
vance of adjudication (or falsely 
after adjudication) to harass or 
obstruct a rival. A patentee who 
resorts to such practices comes 
into court with unclean hands and 
on that ground alone, will be 
denied the relief to which he 
otherwise would be entitled.” 





Offers Dealers an Advertising 
Service 


The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading. 
Pa., are offering the services of their 
advertising department to dealers han- 
dling Vanity Fair Under-Apparel. Not 
only in connection with the advertising 
of the company’s products is the offer 
made, but with regard to the dealers’ 
general advertising of special events, 
sales, etc. 

“Tf our experience,” says fhe com- 
pany, “is. worth anything to you in the 
general conduct of your business, we 
want to contribute it. Send us clip- 
pings of your advertisements and we 
will gladly make aEMY which in 
our opinion might help to sell more 
merchandise.” Assistance with multi- 
graphed letters and other direct mail is 
also offered. 


Ming Cha Tea Account for 
Churchill-Hall 


Newspapers in New York territory 
are being used by Ming, Inc., New 
York tea importer, in a campaign to 
advertise Ming Cha tea. The account 
has been placed with Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city. 


Salisbury, N. C., “Post” 
Appoints J. F. Hurley, Jr. 


J. F. Moston, Jr. who has been with 
the aoe . C., Post for several 
years, has en elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Post Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. Hurley also has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of this 
newspaper. 











Hugh A. Preston Represents 
Mizen Studios 


Hugh A. Preston has joined the staff 
of the George E. Mizen Studios_ of 
Chicago, as roit representative. Mr. 
Preston was formerly with the Mein- 
zinger Studios, Detroit, 
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Idaho Prunes to Be Advertised 


Fresh Idaho prunes will be advertised 
this season in daily newspapers and re- 
tailers’ trade journals throughout the 
Mid-West. The Idaho Prune Growers’ 
Association, of Boise, which controls up- 
ward of 90 per cent of all fresh prunes 
shipped out of the State, has approved 
an advertising and merchandising plan 
submitted by C. N. Palmer, advertising 
and publicity director of the Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association, Chicago, and 
the two associations will work jointly in 
the campaign. 

Daily newspapers will be used in IIli 
nois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
and portions of Indiana, South Dakota, 
Colorado and Minnesota. This adver 
tising will be supplemented by the use 
of country weeklies. Trade publications 
will be utilized at the beginning of the 
season to acquaint the retailer with the 
association’s plans and to sell him on 
the use of window display material, 
which will be a feature of the campaign. 

The newspaper campaign, which is 
scheduled to begin September 4 for a 
duration of four weeks,. will consist of 
a series of twelve advertisements, total 
i aga 2,500 lines, 

his year’s advertising is designed to 
open new markets for the Idaho product, 
which in the past has been sold largely 
in the ten or twelve principal cities. 
Effort will be made in the copy to intro- 
duce the name Idaho Blue Plums, 





New Sales Campaign Begins 
for Republic Motor Trucks 


A sales campaign is being started by 
the Republic Motor Truck Company, 
Alma, Mich., under the direction of O. 
W. Hayes, president, and E. E. Sieg, 
newly elected general _sales manager. 
The company has placed its advertising 
account with the Charles H. Fuller Com- 
pany. 





Has Canadian Victrola Account 

The advertising account of the Berliner 
Gram-O-Phone Company, Limited, Mon 
treal, manufacturer in Canada of “His 
Master’s Voice” Victrolas and “His 
Master’s Voice” Victor phonograph 
records, has been placed with € S. 
Bowman, Limited, advertising agency 
of that city. 





National Biscuit Earnings 


Large 
The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda biscuits, Nabisco, and 
other baking products, for the first six 
months of 1923 reports net earnings of 
$5,832,564. 





Prudence Bond Account for 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The advertising account of The Pru 
dence Company, New York, Prudence 
bonds, has been placed with Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, 
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Plans for London Advertising — 
Convention Get Under Way 


Chairman Meredith Outlines Preliminary Plans at Chicago and Makes 
Appointments—July Considered Favorable Month 


a eager ecig:> we arrangements 
for the 1924 convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World received much atten- 
tion at a meeting of the executive 
committee of that association at 
Chicago last week. 

E. T. Meredith, chairman of the 
association’s “On to London” 
committee reported his expecta- 
tions that fully 1,000 people from 
this country would attend. Harry 
Tipper, manager of Automotive 
Industries, New York, was chosen 
as chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the convention and in- 
structed to begin work immediate- 
ly. Earle Pearson, educational 
director of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, was 
appointed secretary of the pro- 
gram committee. Jesse H. Neal, 
secretary-treasurer of the A. A. C. 
of W., was appointed chairman 
of the transportation committee. 
It will be his business to arrange 
for the chartering of a ship to 
carry the delegates. The matter 
of local arrangements was left to 
the Thirty Club of London. The 
Thirty Club was cabled to the ef- 
fect that it would be hardly 
feasible for the clubs to sail 
sooner than July 9 and that there- 
fore the convention would begin 
within a few days after July 15. 
he. exact date will be decided 
ater, 

The committee, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Meredith, was dis- 
posed to favor.a slower boat—one 
that could make the trip over in 
seven or eight days. It was Mr. 
Meredith’s idea that the length- 
ened voyage could be made pleas- 
ant and profitable through holding 
a meeting each afternoon for the 
discussion of advertising subjects. 
In other words, there would be a 
floating convention of the clubs 
in preparation for the larger meet- 
ing to be held in London. 

In addition to considering plans 
for the London convention, the 
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committee acted on a number of 
other matters. Among the other 
subjects acted upon was a plan to 
make the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute a law in every State, as 
described elsewhere in this issue. 

A resolution was adopted com- 
mending the. plan on which the 
Advertising Club of Neosho, Mo., 
was formed and highly recom- 
mending it to other towns of this 
type. The committee recognized 
the great difficulty of maintaining 
successful advertising clubs or 
other commercial organizations in 
small towns, but declared that 
clubs formed on the Neosho plan 
are continuing to thrive and to 
serve their communities. The plan 
is now being carried into other 
cities by Gurney R. we of 
Neosho and the committee heart- 
ily recommended it to all such 
communities. 

The committee commended to 
all retailers the strictest com- 
pliance with the standards of 
practice recently adopted by the 
Associated Retail Advertisers. 
The code was made up after a 
careful study of the experiences 
of many progressive and success- 
ful retailers in the United States 
and Canada, 

Another resolution favored a 
reduction “in the present exces- 
sively high rates on second-class 
maii matter which now impede the 
free flow of essential information 
between the various sections of 
the country.” The committee ex- 
pressed the belief that the social 
and industrial welfare of the 
country would be thus benefited. 

Carl Hunt was reappointed gen- . 
eral manager of the organization: 
George W. Hopkins, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 
was again made chairman of the 
Speakers’ Bureau Committee and 
has named as members of. this 
committee the chairman of each 
district, of which there are seven- 
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teen. Paul T. Cherington will 
serve again as chairman of the 
Educational Committee, and F. M. 
Feiker, chairman of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of “Associated 
Advertising,” the association’s offi- 
cial monthly bulletin. 

J. B. Powell was made district 
chairman for the Far East. He 
is the editor and publisher of the 
Review of the Far East, published 
at Shanghai, China, and was one of 
the Americans held for several 
weeks in captivity by Chinese 
bandits. 

President Holland stated that 
plans were under way for doubling 
the service of the Speakers’ 
Bureau, which was started a year 
ago and proved to be one of the 
outstanding successes of last 
year’s work. 

The number of educational 
courses will be added to and 
those courses already sponsored 
by the association will be further 
promoted. The educational depart- 
ment plans also to give the mem- 
bers of clubs an added service by 
the establishment of a circulating 
library with the 1,500 or more 
books on advertising and kindred 
subjects at national headquarters. 
This library will be augmented 
by the addition of three or four 
hundred books and they will be 
made available for the use of the 
members of clubs and depart- 
ments of the National Advertising 
Commission by the payment of a 
nominal fee covering carrying 
charges. 


The meeting was attended by 
the full membership of the execu- 
tive committee, of which there 
are seven members, and also by 
Reuben H. Donnelley, of Chicago, 
and Rowe Stewart, of Philadel- 
phia, past presidents and members 
of the president’s advisory board. 
Merle Sidener, of Indianapolis, 
was present, representing the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, of 
which he is a member, and 
John H. Logeman, of Chicago, 
was present as chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission. 
W. Frank McClure, of Chicago, 
chairman of the National Adver- 
tising Commission, and also a 
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member of the executive commit- 
tee, announced his reappointment 
of Mr. Logeman as chairman of 
the exhibit committee. 

The other members of the execu- 
tive committee besides President 
Holland are E. T. Meredith, 
representing the sustaining mem- 
bers; Harwood Fawcett, repre- 
senting the club _ presidents; 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, ex- 
president; W. Frank McClure, 
chairman of the National Adver- 
tising Commission; Miss Kath- 
erine H. Mahool, representing the 
women’s interests, and Jesse H. 
Neal, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 
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Greetings on “Printers’ Ink’s’ 
Thirty-fifth Birthday 


F. J. Ross Company, Inc. 
New York, Jury 28, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

All fields of human endeavor have 
their principal focus spots—finance on 
New Vork and London, fashion on 
Paris, advertising on Printers’ INK, 

If you had not made the kind of 
publication you have, you would not 
have focused the attention of the ad- 
vertising world week after week as 
you do. 

You faithfully record the progress 
of advertising thought and also the 
achievements that prove the progress. 
You have*had a strong influence in 
welding the advertising world together. 
You have promoted our common feel- 
ing by putting before us systematically 
and capably our common interests. 

The advertising. man who keeps 
track of Printers’ Inx, keeps track 
of advertising. The man who thinks 
advertising as vigorously as PRInTERs’ 
Ink thinks it, grows in advertising. 

Printers’ Ink has rendered and is 
rendering a fine service to a fine bus 
iness, and the proficiency of advertis 
ing and of Printers’ InK are both 
growing. 

F. J. Ross Company, 
F Ross, 
President. 


St. Joseph, Mo., “Gazette” 
Appoints Katz Agency 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, as its national ad 
vertising representative. 


P. A. Wilkinson with Frank 
Seaman 
P. A. Wilkinson, formerly sales man 
ager of the Halliwell Electric Company, 


Inc., has joined the staff of Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 
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‘Nearly every Phila- 
delphia retail merchant 


that advertises uses. 


The Bulletin. Follow 
him,—He knows!” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
’ Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
March 31, 1923—505,098 copies a day. 








New York Office of 
THE BULLETIN 


will be located in the 
Park-Lexington Building 
46th St. & Park Ave. 
beginning 
August Ist, 1923 





Staff: Frank Pita, John H. McMurtrie, Joseph W. Simpson 








(Copyright, 1823—-Bulletin Company) 
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“Can’ Summer’s Blessing 


Have Monéal 


HREE thousand forty-seven | in 
Oklahoma farm women added J ar 
$247,843.80 to the family purchasing 


power in 1922 through “home canning.” 


These figures are official—issued by the } 2d 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. ste 


A quarter of a million dollars saved by 
3,000 farm women! 


This suggests the question— How many } lea 
millions of dollars may be added to the } St 
purchasing power of a state if all of its } ad 
women are awakened to an appreciation 
of the economy of home canning? ( 


Stockman has advocated home canning. [f 
Through the Good Cheer department }f 
143,000 farm women are being taught |Edga 
this art. During the spring and summer 
months every issue contains workable |, =. 


For many years The Oklahoma Farmer- | 











Most Circulation—Gre age 
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inkve Summer's Profits— 
ondll Year! 


yen | instructions for saving summer’s fruits 
ded | and vegetables for winter’s wants. 

me | And thousands upon thousands now 
can at home—and thousands more 
‘the | adopt this economy each year, adding 
staggering amounts to the purchasing 
power of Oklahoma farm families. 


1 by 


A dollars-and-cents, workable editorial 
policy is one of the reasons for the 
any | leadership of The Oklahoma Farmer- 
the | Stockman among both readers and 
f its | advertisers. 

tion 


ner- 
ing. 
rent Editor 
ight Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mgr. Oklahoma City, Ona. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
mer THE OKLAHOMAN §% TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 


able |. E:KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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cAn Opportumty for an 
‘Electric Cleaner 
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INETY-FIVE thousand of Mil- 
waukee’s 122,700 homes are 
electrically wired, but only 63,000 are 
equipped with electric vacuum clean- 
ers. There remains a great potential 
market of 32,000 wired homes where 
electric cleaners will soon be intro- 
duced by enterprising sales organiza- 
tions. In addition, there are 
thousands of replacements annually 
among the 63,000 homes already 
equipped—which alone offers a yearly 
po volume running into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 


Low Selling Cost 


A proof of the unusually low 
cost of getting the business in 
this profitable market, covered 
thoroughly by a single advertisin 
medium at one low rate, is furnishe 
by an analysis of the 63,000 sales of 
electric cleaners already made. 


Over 81% of these 63,000 sales have been on 
eight brands of advertised cleaners, although 
there are exactly 50 brands on the market. 
Furthermore, all electric cleaner advertising in 
the Milwaukee market in 1922 ran exclusively 
in The Journal with the single exception of 
one campaign for a cleaner sold by the local 
ene utility company, which ran in all papers 

use of the utility company’s policy of 
keeping the good will of every paper in its field, 


INK 



















Complete 
Information 


—on the electric cleaner market 
in Milwaukee is to be found 
in Volume II — Household 
Appliances, Utensils and Ac- 
cessories—of the eighth volume 
consumer analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee market, 
covering all principal lines of 
merchandise: 
Volume I—Facts and Figures. 
Volume II—Household Appliances, 
Utensils and Accessories. 
Volume IlI— Toilet Articles and 
Accessories. 
Volume IV—Recreation, Sports and 
Accessories. 
Volume V — Cigars. Cigarettes, 
Tobacco and Candies. 
Volume VI—Men’s and Women’s 
Wearing Apparel. 
Volume VII—Package Goods Sold 
rough Grocery Stares. _ 
Volume PI — Local Retailer’s 
Merchandising Policies. 
Write at once for those 
volumes in which you are in- 
terested, enclosing $2.00 per 
volume to partly defray print- 
ing costs. 
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There are millions of dollars in sales awaiting any electric cleaner 
manufacturer who will make a reasonable sales effort in Milwaukee, 
backed up by consistent, well-planned advertising in the single 
newspaper that reaches 4 out of 5 newspaper readers in this local 
market of 122,700 homes—the buying center of a sales territory of 


3,000,000 people. 
Complete The Milwaukee Rotogravure 
Advertising oO Color 
Service FIRST- by Merit Black and White 
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How the Underwood Company 
Found Its Best Market 


Wm. Underwood Company Gets the Facts and Finds It Hasn’t Scratched 
the Surface of Its Most Important Field for Deviled Ham 


By August Belden 


\VW/HERE is your best market? 
For what purpose is your 
product best adapted? What per- 
centage of this market are you 
selling? What percentage of your 
selling and advertising energy is 
being concentrated on this market? 

In the following statement of 
Francis A. Harding, treasurer of 
the Wm. Underwood Co., manu- 
facturer of canned foods, there is 


a big lesson for manufacturers . 


who are scattering their forces in 
an endeavor to reach all possible 
markets and then missing the busi- 
ness which is theirs, or should be 
theirs, in the one big market for 


which their goods are _ best 
adapted. 
Mr. Harding says that “The 


years prior to 1913 were devoted 
to advertising deviled ham pri- 
marily for making sandwiches. 
Then we developed the state of 
mind of assuming that everybody 
knew that deviled ham could be 
used for sandwiches anyway, and 
that we might as well begin to 
tell them of all the other ways 
in which it could be used. It 
seemed that a campaign along 
those lines might help to lessen 
the disparity between winter .and 
summer sales. It is impossible to 
tell what success we achieved in 
that direction. Our total sales 
kept on increasing, and our winter 
sales showed a somewhat greater 
rate of increase than before, but 
personally I doubt very much 
whether our campaign influenced 
greatly the menu of the average 
housekeeper, 

“Shortly after the war we be- 
gan compiling some statistics as 
to approximately how many ham 
sandwiches were sold in the 
United States per day, per week 
or per month; and from the in- 
formation available, which of 
course was not accurate, but suffi- 
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ciently so for our purposes, it 
became evident that in spite of 
all our advertising, Underwood 
Deviled Ham was still being used 
in only a fraction of the ham sand- 
wiches consumed every day in this 
country and made at home, ex- 
clusive of the restaurant and 
lunch room variety. So, with the 
advice of our agency, we decided 
that we had better go right back 
to the lines of least resistance, and 
advertise the product for the use 
for which it is best fitted, and the 
phrase ‘The Greatest Sandwich 
in the World’ was coined. 


SALES RECORDS BROKEN LAST YEAR 


“Whether it is the result of that 
phrase or the fact that we changed 
mediums, or departed from the use 
of a few large advertisements in 
color and went into smaller space 
run more frequently in black and 
white, or whether it has just been 
due to the improvement in general 
business conditions, I don’t know, 
but the fact is that Underwood 
Deviled Ham last year broke all 
records.” 

There were so many changes in 
the Underwood advertising policy 
at this time that it is impossible 
to say definitely that a return to 
the sandwich market was the par- 
ticular cause of the record-break- 
ing sales, but is seems safe to 
assume that this shift had a great 
deal to do with it. Just think for 
a moment of the meaning of 
the facts which the sandwich 
statistics revealed. Over one hun- 
dred years after the company 
started in business it discovered 
that it was selling but a fraction 
of its best market! All of the 
advertising force which it could 
possibly gather could profitably 
have been thrown into this field 
and there are two things which it 
could accomplish: increase the use 
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of Underwood. Deviled Ham in 
the sandwiches which were being 
consumed and increase the gen- 
eral consumption of sandwiches. 
_ The Underwood sandwich dis- 
‘covery brings to mind the thought 
of new uses. What’ about them? 
Just how far should. a manufac- 
turer go in finding 
and developing 
‘them? How much 
‘money and energy 
should be spent in 
promoting them? 
The answers to 
these questions can 
be found much 
easier after the 
questions in the 
beginning of this 
article are an- 
swered. “Where is 
your best market? 
For. what purpose 
is your product best 
adapted? What 
percentage of this 
market are you 
selling? What per- 
centage of. your 
sélling and adver- 
tising energy is 
being: concentrated 
on this market?” 
In the swiftness 
of modern business, 
in the haze of 
countless thoughts 
and under the 
shadow of great oe 





THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


Aug. 2, 102: 


The Underwood business is one 
of the foundation stones of Amer- 
ican commerce. In 1817 William 
Underwood came to America. In 
England he had learned the can- 
ning methods of Francois Appert 
a Frenchman who had invented : 
way to preserve animal and veg- 
etable foods. Un- 
derwood landed in 
New Orleans and 
walked from there 
to Boston in his 
hunt for a suitabk 
place to establish 
himself in the busi- 
ness of canning 
foods. There was 
only one simple 
idea in the mind of 
this man, and that 
was to prepare 
articles of food 
which would be 
absolutely pure, 
wholesome. and as 
good as it was pos- 
sible for man to 
make them. 

The business grew 
slowly at the be- 
ginning. Americans 
did not want canned 
foods. that were not 
imported, and then, 
mies too, the price for 
his goods was high. 
But this did not 
hinder him from 
hewing to his line 





campaign expendi- 
tures, manufac- 
turers are apt to 
become confused 
and, in rushing 
madly about, lose 
the main chance in 
a forest of little 
ones. They become dissatisfied 
with present markets and methods 
and want to try this and that ex- 
periment, while all the time the 
main road lies open before them 
with nothing but their own mental 
confusion and lack. of definite 
knowledge to’ bar it. Find the true 
market, the true way to sell it, the 
true method of talking to it in 
advertising, and you will find the 
answers to these questions. 


THE SANDWICH IS THE INEVITABLE 
ILLUSTRATION AND TALKING POINT 
IN THIS CAMPAIGN 


of quality. It was 
a simple policy, but 
like all simple 
things, solid and 
strong; and, al 
though the business 
grew slowly, it 
grew solidly. The 
policy of adhering to only one ideal 
did away with many vexing and 
complicated questions, such as com- 
petition, costs, prices, fear of in- 
vestigation and so on. For there 
was only one thing to do—make,the 
best that it was possible to make. 

The business grew slowly, ‘tand 
steadily through the years jto:; ithe 
time of the Roosevelt meat: in- 
vestigation in 1906. 

“For the next few. years,’ » Mr, 
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Harding says, “the necessity for 
impressing the idea of absolute 
purity on the public seemed so 
important that the advertising ran 
along that line. And then came 
a change in our thought. We 
suspected that the public was get- 
ting ‘fed-up’ on talk about purity, 
and that the more we continued to 
tell people that our goods were 
pure, the more they would prob- 
ably suspect they were not. We 
began to believe that what people 
wanted to know now was whether 
things tasted good, and our ad- 
vertising agency got up the slogan 
‘Taste the Taste,’ and ever since 
that time the element of taste has 
been the dominating feature of the 
Underwood advertising. While it 
is impossible to get an accurate 
check on the results of national 
advertising, that doctrine, viewed 
in retrospect, seems to have been 
sound. We might have talked for 
years about purity, wholesome- 
ness, etc., but would probably not 
have succeeded in convincing 
many people of the truth of those 
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statements without giving them a 
personal visit to the factory, which 
was out of the question; whereas, 
on the point of taste, anybody 
could convince himself for fifteen 
cents, and an increasing number 
of people began to’ do it.” 

The advertising history of 
Underwood Deviled Ham might, 
therefore, be divided into three 
periods: first, a period of appeal 
to a particular market without 
knowledge of the extent or the 
confines of its true market; sec- 
ond, a period of spreading its 
reputation for purity; third, the 
gaining of a knowledge of its 
most important market and con- 
centrating its forces upon that 
market. And this last period, as 
Mr. Harding says, is proving the 
most productive of all. 


C. M. Williams with Cincin- 
nati Mail-Order House 


C. M. Williams, for many years 
general advertising manager of The 
Billboard, has become sales and adver- 
of the Seyler Medicine 


tising mana; € 
incinnati mail-order house. 


Company, 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices — 
76 W. Monroe St. 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Anniversary Editorial Gets 
Pleasant Response 


Tue CuHarLes ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New Yorx City, Jury 28, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think the editorial, “After Thirty- 
Five Years,” in your July 19 issue 
is one of the most instructive, most 
interesting and most inspiring that 
you have written in a long, long 
while. I was doubly interested in this 
editorial; first, because I admire George 
Hopkins and’ his intelligent aggressive- 
ness to the very extreme; next I ap- 
preciate the generous manner in which 
you had handled Mr. Hopkins’ recom- 
mendations, “Swap Experiences.” 

In my humble opinion the more 
personal you make Printers’ Inx with- 
out losing sight of the constructive 
side, the more interesting and more 
instructive it will 

Let the good work go on! 

Tue CuHartes ADVERTISING SERVICE, 

H. H. Cwartes, 
President. 


Wilde Publications at 
Omaha, Neb. 


The publication office of the Commer- 
a News and the American Farm 

Equipment, issued by the Wilde Pub- 
lishing Company, was changed with their 
ome of August ny — Sioux Falls, 
S. to Omaha, 

With the pon Na oe the publication 
office to Omaha the publishing company 
has been reorganized. Dean Wilde, for- 
merly editor and publisher of the two 
publications, has been made president of 
the company and editor of Commercial 
News. C. J. Nuttal, secretary of the 
company, is editor and manager of 
American Farm Equipment. me 
Michaels is vice-president. Robert P. 
Kimball, for several years on the adver- 
. tising staff of the Omaha Bee, has been 
made advertising manager of Commercial 
News. An office has been opened at Chi- 
cago by the two publications _— the 
management of James 








Newspaper Campaign for 
Stahot Electric Irons 


A newspaper advertising campaign 
is being planned by the Stahot Elec- 
tric Corporation, Yorktown Heights, N. 
Y.,:on Stahot electric irons. This cam- 
paign will cover New York, New Eng- 
land, and the Southern and Atlantic 
States in the order named. Hewitt, 
Gannon & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, will direct this ad- 
vertising. 


C. H. Denhard to Represent 
Critchfield in the East 


Charles H. Denhard, of Chas. H. 

ae ge & Company, New York, has 

tern representative 

of “Critehfeld & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Advertises a July Sale of 
Winter Overcoats 


A pre-season sale of winter over- 
coats in July was announced in full- 
page newspaper space by L. Straus & 
Company, Indianapolis. The copy was 
permeated with flying snow and from 
out of the mouth of a typified storm 
king were blown the words “If Winter 
Comes.” Below this caption was the 
following: “Another sale of winter 
overcoats that’ll knock the town cold 
in July!—but keep it warm in Novem- 
ber!” 

An appended note to the advertise- 
ment promised the co-operation of the 
credit department of the store in al- 
lowing patrons who purchased over- 
coats at the sale to have their pur- 
chases charged on their October ac- 
counts, payable in November. 





Pittsburgh “Press” Joins 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Scripps-Howard newspapers have 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Press Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Press, after- 
noon and Sunday morning newspaper, 
from Colonel Oliver S. Hershman. 
Colonel Hershman will continue as a 
director of the company in which he 
retains a minority stock interest. He 
has been owner and publisher of the 
Press for almost twenty-three years. 


Albright Tooth Brush to Be 
Advertised in Magazines 


The Rubberset Company, Newark, N. 
J., will conduct a national advertising 
campaign in magazines on the Albright 
tooth brush, beginning in October. This 
advertising will be directed by The 
al Advertising Agency, Inc., New 

ork. 








Sweet Potato Exchange Account 
for Ferry-Hanly 


The Southern Sweet Potato Ex- 
change with headquarters at Alexan- 
dria, La., has placed its advertising 
account in the hands of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company. 





Frank L. Scott Company 


Appoints Street & Finney 

The Frank L. Scott Company, New 
York, manufacturer of toilet paper, has 
placed its account with Street & Finney, 
advertising agency of that city. A cam- 
paign in newspapers is planned. 


John C. Young Dead 


John C. Young, former owner of 
the Calgary, Alberta, Herald, died at 
New Westminster, B. C., on Julv 28. Mr. 
Young was born at aoa England, 
and came to Western Canada in 1884, 
He was fifty-seven years old. 
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NDIANAPOLIS readers read The 
count News—and believe it. For fifty-four 
years The News has earned and maintained 
a the steadfast loyalty of its readers by its 
rtising unswerving loyalty to them. The News 
Pory- is a power in the public life of its com- 
po P 
munity and state. It is first in its field — 
iny in reader interest, in circulation, in adver- 
ley tising lineage, and in results for advertisers. 
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Here is the indisputable : 
EVIDENCE- | = 
These are the facts that f 

4 : 
Cannot be Evaded! ‘ 
Advertising lineage figures for 1922 are con- h 
clusive evidence that t 


The Oklahoma Farmer 


is always first in Oklahoma. OKLAHOMA 
ADVERTISERS AND OKLAHOMA 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, the men 


who live in Oklahoma and who work in 


























Oklahoma, for years have consistently bought nN 
more advertising in the OKLAHOMA > 
FARMER than in the other Oklahoma farm st 
paper. th 
pl 

In 1922 th 
OKLAHOMA ADVERTISING AGEN- Si 
CIES bought $19,979 more space in the ie 
Oklahoma Farmer than in the other paper. in 
OKLAHOMA ADVERTISERS _ used ar 
nearly 6,000 lines more space in the Okla- O 






homa Farmer. 






sored od THE C APPE 
Circulation 1,553,696 


tions ~Ca *s Farmer- Oklahoma Farme 
TOPEKA, KANSAS artnet, Saeeas Farmer and Mail and Breez¢ 
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FARMERS WHO DEAL IN. PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK—those farm. business 
men who deal primarily with the farm- 
owning, cash-in-hand farmers, give the major- 
ity of their advertising to the OKLAHOMA 
FARMER. ° 


For years, tte OKLAHOMA FARMER 
has ranged SECOND of all farm papers in 














- the country, in volume of food advertising 
carried. 

‘|\Conclusi 

‘(lonclusion 

sa No amount of clever salesmanship or adroitly 

A worded arguments can possibly offset this 

“ straight-line conclusion that Oklahoma adver- 





tisers, advertising agencies, and raisers of 
purebred livestock are in a position to judge 
the merits of their own state paper. 






Since these business men are investing their 
money in OKLAHOMA FARMER advertis- 
ing, business men in other parts of the country 
are safe in following the same sound precedent. 
Oklahoma advertisers KNOW. | 










FARM PRESS ¥en 
Line Rate $8.50 Milline Rate $5.47 


Nebraska Farm Journal~ Missouri Ruralist 
Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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What the 
World’s Greatest 
Advertising Buy 
Can Do For You! 


A large New York Manufacturer, maker of 
a well-known food product, recently ran a 
full page advertisement in colors, in the 
American Weekly. 

Wider consumer acceptance was desired. 

In response to this single advertisement 
they received MORE THAN TWENTY- 
SEVEN THOUSAND REPLIES. 

The advertisement ran more than two 
months ago, and it is STILL PULLING! 


*¢ 
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The line rate of the American Weekly 
(Seven Dollars) is practically one-quarter 
the COMBINED rate of the TWO next 
largest publications in the country. 


Its circulation is greater than the TWO 
COMBINED! 


Color advertising pays, and it pays best 
in the pages of the “World’s Greatest Ad- 
vertising Buy.” 


Sek 
erican Weekly 
A. J. Kobler, Mgr. 

1834 Broadway, New York 


If you want to see the color of their money— 
use Color!—A. J. K. 
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What Is the Future of House-to- 
House Selling? 


It Seems to Offer a Better Opportunity for the Retailer Than for the 
Manufacturer 


DarryMen’s Leacur News 
New York City, July 17, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer would very much appre- 
ciate a brief statement from you as to 
your opinion of the present status and 
the future of direct-to-the-consumer sales 
on such commodities as food products and 
wearing apparel with a quick turnover. 

Answers to the following questions 
would also be very much appreciated: 

1. Is the housewife becoming more or 
less receptive to direct sales? 

2. Are chain stores forcing many in- 
dependent stores into this method of 
doing business? 

3. Do you consider it impossible to 
establish a permanent clientele among 
housewives providing the product is 
above the average and the price is right? 


4, What is the general opinion of the 
public on the matter of house-to-house 


solicitation ? 
DarryMen’s Leacue News. 


UESTION No. 1: This 

question is not clear. If by 
“direct sales” house-to-house sell- 
ing is meant, we do not believe 
that this method of selling is any 
more of a factor in distribution 
at present than it ever was. True 
enough, there are probably more 
concerns trying to sell this way 
today than at any time in the past, 
but we doubt if the percentage of 
goods entering the household in 
this manner is any larger now 
than it was a few years ago. The 
fact is that the amazing success of 
the Fuller Brush Company and 
two or three other organizations 
in house-to-house selling has 
brought a host of imitators into 
the field. The followers, however, 
have not been able to duplicate the 
success of the pioneers. 

If by “direct sales” is meant the 
desire of the housewife to buy 
goods of known origin, then we 
would say that there is a most de- 
cided tendency in this direction. 
Whether she buys by mail or 
from a retailer or from a can- 
vasser, the housekeeper wants to 
know who made the goods and 
who stands sponsor for . them. 
The day of unlabeled or untrade- 
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marked or anonymous goods is 
past. : 

Question No. 2: Unfortunately 
not. There was a time a few 
years ago when nearly every 
grocer sent his salesmen around to 
the home of his customers to get 
their orders. This good old cus- 
tom is now almost entirely ex- 
tinct. The general adoption of 
the telephone made it unnecessary 
for the salesmen to call. Cus- 
tomers can phone in their orders. 
But general opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, we believe 
the introduction of the telephone 
was a bad thing for the grocer. 
For one thing, because of it, 
fewer customers visit his store. 
People who buy over the phone 
buy less than if they visited the 
store. They miss the influence of 
signs, displays and other sugges- 
tions that tempt a person to buy 
what he may not have intended to 
purchase when he went in the 
store. In the second place, the 
telephone stopped the calls of the 
grocer’s order-takers. These fel- 
lows were usually good salesmen 
and generally left a house with a 
much larger order than is today 
sent in over the phone. 

The substitution of telephone 
selling for house-to-house: selling 
would not be so bad, if grocers 
would do more selling over the 
phone. But most of. them scarce- 
ly use the telephone at all as a sell- 
ing instrument. They usually do 
no more than to accept whatever 
orders come in over the phone, 
but do little to increase the size of 
those orders. The possibilities of 
telephone selling are unlimited. If 
a grocer will use his imagination. 
he could think of a number of 
ways to run up his volume by a 
more intelligent use of the tele- 
phone. For instance, right now 
the peach season is coming in. If 
a grocer would call up his.regular 
customers and ask them to let him 
book their orders for canning 
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peaches, he would put the idea of 
canning into dozens of heads that 
might have forgotten about it un- 
til it was too late or that did not 
intend to do any canning this year. 
An ordinary size grocer could sell 
a carload of peaches in this man- 
ner, besides selling large quanti- 
ties of sugar, spices, jars, rubber 
rings, etc. Selling of this kind is 
altogether too rare in the grocery 
business. Too many grocers 
waste time and effort in worrying 
about the chains that could be 
used in selling merchandise over 
the telephone. 

Question No. 3: The experi- 
ence of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Spirella Corset Company, 
Jewel Tea Company and others 
shows that a permanent clientele 
can be established in this way. 


THE RETAILER’S OPPORTUNITY TO 
GIVE SERVICE 


Question No. 4: That it is over- 
done so far as manufacturers are 
concerned and that not enough re- 
tailers are doing it. If many 
manufacturers started to sell their 
goods through canvassers, the 
housekeeper would be obliged to 
give too much of her time to con- 
sidering their propositions or to 
responding to her doorbell. The 
position of the local retailer is dif- 
ferent. He is in daily contact with 
the people in his community. They 
know him and patronize him. 
Hence the visit of the retailer is 
likely to be welcome and to be re- 
garded as an evidence of his de- 
sire to give better service to his 
customers. For example most 
families would like to see their 
local electrical goods dealer call 
once a month and fill in all the 
vacant sockets and replace dead 
lamps. There are a lot of dead 
lamps in nearly every house. Most 
of us forget to have them replaced 
until so many of them go “dead” 
that we are literally forced to buy 
more. The periodical visit of the 
dealer would take care of this 
problem. When he called he 
would find no end of opportunity 
to give service. He could, for in- 
stance, suggest the right lamp, 
both as to size and kind, for each 
place and each purpose. Inci- 
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dentally he would pick up many 
orders on these visits for ap- 
pliances, fixtures and perhaps or 
an occasional contract job—[Ex 
Printers’ INK. 





New Advertising Business at 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Kent J. Owens has started an adver- 
tising business known as the Advertisers’ 
Service at Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Owens 
was formerly assistant sales manager of 
the Laurentide Company, pulp and paper 
manufacturer, Montreal, and more re. 
cently advertising manager of the Arrow 
Electric Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Accounts placed with Mr. Owens in- 
clude the A-1 Packer Corporation, Cro 
well Packer Company, Hinderliter Tool 
Company, International Supply Com- 
pany, Kliewer Steam Snuffer Manufac- 
turing Company, Maloney Tank Com- 
pany, and the E. L. Whitney Company. 
el of these companies are located at 

ulsa. 


Trade-Mark Vacuum Feed 


System for Future Advertising 

Byrne, Kingston & Company, Kokomo, 
Ind., manufacturer of ingston car- 
buretors, has made application for regis- 
tration of the trade-mark “‘Oil-Vac” for 
use on vacuum feed systems for motor 
vehicles. No advertising on the product 
is contemplated before 1924, Paul Burke, 
sales manager, informs Printers’ INK. 





Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Shasta Water 


Pacific Coast newspapers will be used 
by the Shasta Water Company, San 
Francisco, bottlers of Shasta water and 
Shasta ginger ale, in a campaign on its 
products. The account has been placed 
with Norman F. D’Evelyn, advertising 
agent of San Francisco. 


B. F. Goodrich Shows Profit 


for Half Year 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O., footwear, rubber goods, tires and 
tubes, including subsidiaries reports net 
profits for the first six months of 1923 
of $3,006,384. Net sales for the same 
period are given as $54,074,926. 


Has Pickands, Brown & 


Company Account 
The advertising account of Pickands, 
Brown & Company, Chicago, selling 
agents of Chicago Solvay Coke, is being 
handled by the Chicago office of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company. 


Joins Johnk, Beran & Kibbee 


Nolan R. Bower, formerly advertising 
manager of the Westgate Metal Products 
Company, Oakland and San Francisco, 
has joined the sales staff of Johnk, 
Beran & Kibbee, San Francisco printers. 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO PICK 
PASSENGER CAR CAMPAIGNS 


The Post and the Digest 


for mass 


The Condé Nast Group 


for class 


The five leading magazines 

in volume of passenger car 

advertising during the first ; 
six months of 1923 were 


in order: 


Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 
House & Garden 


Automobile advertisers used 
sound judgment in their 
choice of these five maga- 
zines to present their cars to 
the public. And the manufac- 
turer of any product of high 
quality and wide appeal, no 
matter what its price, will 
find no better coverage. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


eT yeas 
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Brake Lining 
Association Seeks Safety 
for Motorists 





The Brake Lining Industry to 
Advertise to Influence Car 
Owners to Think Seriously about 
Their Brakes—Campaign Centres 
around Education of Dealer and 
Garage Man 


HE Asbestos Brake Lining 

Association has started an 
educational advertising campaign 
to impress upon the public the 
importance of inspecting auto- 
mobile brakes before it is too late. 

One national advertiser in the 
brake lining industry has stated 
that in one city 80 per cent of 
the automobile accidents were 
traced to defective brakes. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by 
a New York advertising agency, 
there are 3,000,000 motor vehicles 
in this country with brakes that 
are in need of attention. 

Brake inspection does not, how- 
ever, necessartly mean new lining. 
In many cases only a slight adjust- 
ment is all that is needed. To 
get people to think about their 
brakes, to make the necessary 
adjustments or renewals of lining 
when needed and thus reduce the 
number of motor accidents is the 
purpose of the association’s cam- 
paign. 

The association believes that 
the time has come when posi- 
tive steps must be taken by all 
interested to help eliminate the 
waste of life and property caused 
by avoidable automobile accidents. 
Such work is going on in earnest 
in many quarters. Safety councils, 
automobile clubs, municipalities 
and individual advertisers, such 
as the manufacturer of Weed 
Chains, the Standard Oil Co., with 
its “Rules of the Road” advertis- 
ing, and others are doing their 
part to free the roads of wrecks 
and their attendant horrors. 

In addition to the Asbestos 
Brake Lining Association’s own 
educational work the various 
members of the association will 
be asked to carry appropriate an- 
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nouncements in their advertising 
to supplement the campaign of the 
association, 

The association will distribute 
to the public approximately 100,- 
000,000 pieces of literature through 
the automotive industry, safety 
councils, chambers of commerce, 
automobile clubs, traffic officers, 
police commissioners and others 
interested in the brake inspection 
movement. This printed matter 
will include four-colored litho- 
graphed window posters, tags to 
be affixed to automobiles which 
will carry the poster picture on 
one side and on the other a set 
of seven easy rules for the in- 
spection of brakes, and gummed 
stickers which will bear the 
slogan of the association: “Brake 
Inspection—Your Protection.” 

An eight-page illustrated book- 
let, describing the objects of the 
campaign, will be sent to recog- 
nized jobbers, service stations and 
garages throughout the country. 

Members of the association will 
call the attention of their trade 
to the campaign and will endeavor 
to arouse the interest of jobbers, 
service stations and garages in the 
work and to get them to do their 
part in distributing the printed 
matter. 

The eight-page booklet which 
the association is publishing will 
contain a complete set of rules for 
the proper inspection and adjust- 
ment of brakes which were com- 
piled with the assistance of promi- 
nent mechanical engineers, All of 
the literature will be illustrated by 
a sketch of a young man going at 
a rapid speed and applying the 
brakes at a critical moment. 
Scare copy, which might have 
other than a healthy influence, will 
be avoided. The tags mentioned 
previously are so made that they 
can be affixed to an automobile 
in twenty different places. These 
can be put on at garages or by 
traffic policemen or others while 
the car is standing at the curb. 

The Asbestos Brake Lining 
Association was organized in Jan- 
uary of this year and this cam- 
paign is the beginning of its 
activities to get the public to think 
seriously about automobile brakes. 
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In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and every : 
other important manufacturing center of the M 
United States, 537 national advertisers have chosen h 
the Plain Dealer alone during the first five months . 
of 1923. This, they claim, is their greatest sales C 
help in Cleveland and the Northern Ohio Market. 
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Choose The 
ALONE because 
Northern Ohio 


They Demand Unusual Results 


What keen merchandisers have sought and found 
is what every careful merchandiser demands—the 
coverage by a single newspaper big enough to do 
a thorough job. Economy is an important con- 
sideration, but that comes naturally in their choice 
of the Plain Dealer. 


1,579 Advertisers Reach Same Decision 


In 1922 there were 1,042 national advertisers who 
chose the Plain Dealer alone. These, together 
with the 537 who acted identically during the first 
five months of this year, make a great total of nearly 
1,600 careful buyers of newspaper advertising. 















No big national advertiser ever thinks of coming 
“ry into this rich Northern Ohio Market without 


the using the Plain Dealer. This is why this one good 
a home newspaper alone carried more than half of 
h ; st 

; 4 all of the national advertising published by 
a Cleveland newspapers during 1922. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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—said Wendell Phillips 


“Tt is a momentous, yes, a fear- 
ful truth, that millions have no 
literature, no schools and almost 
no pulpit but the press. Not one 
in ten read books, but everyone 
of us, except the few helpless 
poor, provides himself with- a 
newspaper. It is parent, school, 
college, pulpit, theatre, ex- 
ample, counsellor, all in one. 
Every drop of our blood is col- 
ored by it., Let me make the 
newspapers and [ care not who 
make the religion or the laws.” 


This incomparable sales force 
—the University of the Masses 
—national or sectional, as you 
wish, available at a moment’s 
notice, can at once stimulate and 
stabilize any business. It can 
be localized right where your 
goods are on sale and extended 
to keep pace with distribution. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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When Quality Line Prestige Can 
Carry Cheaper Goods 


What Happened When McQuay-Norris, Established on High-Grade Basis, 
Entered Popular-Price Field 


By G. A. Nichols 


VV BEN piston rings were sell- 
ing for fifteen or twenty 
cents each—as many of them are 
now, in fact—the McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, started out with a leak- 
proof piston ring to retail at $1.50. 
Through a consistent policy of 
general advertising, which has 
been carried forward on an auto- 
matically expanding basis since the 
beginning twelve years ago, the 
company finally established a mar- 
ket for its quality piston ring, the 
price of which later was changed 
to $1.25 

The rapid expansion of the mar- 
ket showed the company that, 
while entirely successful, it was 
not measuring up to its full op- 
portunity through manufacturing 
and selling only one grade of ring. 
And with the desire to expand 
came the realization that the ad- 
vertising, resultful though it had 
been for the one ring, was of such 
a nature that there was little upon 
which to build a general business. 

“The name ‘Leak-Proof,’ which 
was the registered trade-mark 
name of our product, was featured 
strongly,” says K. Norris, 
president of the company. “The 
name is descriptive. Any manu- 
facturer of piston rings could 
claim for them leak-proof quali- 
ties, even though he might not call 
them directly by that name. We 
began, therefore, to veer away 
from the name ‘Leak-Proof’ and 
to concentrate our advertising 
emphasis upon the name ‘McQuay- 
Norris. This gave us room to 
add other lines. We had occasion 
later to bring out what we call 
the ‘Superoyl’ ring for use in cyl- 
inders that pump oil. With the 
prestige gained from McQuay- 
Norris through the advertising of 
our ‘Leak-Proof’ rings it was an 
easy matter indeed to secure im- 
mediate acceptance for the ‘Supe- 
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royl’ ring. If we had kept on ad- 
vertising ‘Leak-Proof’ we would 
have had no general name that 
we could tfansfer to the new 
product. 

“The same proposition came up 
when we purchased the Wain- 
wright piston and pin business. 
Through our advertising we are 
gradually transferring to McQuay- 
Norris the prestige and reputa- 
tion of the Wainwright line. Im- 
mediately after acquiring the 
Wainwright business we added 
Wainwright pistons and pins to 
our list in our general advertising, 
but showed the McQuay-Norris 
name in small letters over ‘Wain- 
wright” The name ‘McQuay- 
Norris’ is gradually being made 
larger in successive advertise- 
ments, and the eventual result can 
be that Wainwright may be the 
trade name of one of our prod- 
ucts or be absorbed altogether, as 
we may desire.” 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PROBLEM 


The piston rings, pistons and 
pins mentioned by Mr. Norris are 
all quality goods, sold at corre- 
sponding prices. It proved to be 
a fairly easy advertising task to 
get the newer members of the 
growing family across, on account 
of the advertising prestige of the 
McQuay-Norris name. But how 
would the proposition work out if 
cheaper rings were added to the 
line? 

The advertising for. the “Leak- 
Proof” and “Superoyl” rings had 
been carried forward so _persis- 
tently and on such a large scale that 
jobbers in automobile supplies and 
accessories became thoroughly sold 
on the idea that a name, after all, 
was a good thing to apply to even 
such a lowly article as a piston 
ring. But the jobbers represented 
to the company that it was filling 
its field only partially because of 
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the high price of its two products. 
Why not put out a less expensive 
ring and thus gain a vastly larger 
market that would come from the 
mass of people and dealers to 
whom $1.25 for a piston ring 
seemed too high? 

The company battled with the 
proposition for a long time. It had 
no fear that the name “McQuay- 
Norris,” backed up by the con- 
cern’s merchandising system, would 
fail to establish the cheaper ring in 
a hurry, but it feared the popular- 
priced product would interfere 
with its two quality rings—the 
“Leak-Proof” and the “Superoyl.” 
If a popular-priced piston ring 
were to be adjudged good enough 
for McQuay-Norris to get behind 
would this not be evidence per se 
that the quality rings were, after 
all, pretty much in the nature of 
a luxury that could just as well 
be dispensed with? 

Here was another problem for 
which there were no precedents 
and which, like the advertising in 
the beginning, had to be ap- 
proached through experimentation. 

And right here was developed 
an interesting phase of public ac- 
ceptance of a manufacturer’s name 
and standards. McQuay-Norris 
put out a variety known as “Snap 
rings,” which were made to the 
then prevailing standards of accu- 
racy and quality. In the interest 
of further cheapness, the rings 
were packed fifty to the carton. 
Jobbers and distributors readily 
accepted them. But almost imme- 
diately the company got a shock. 
For the first time in its history, it 
began to receive complaints about 
its merchandise—complaints that 
these cheap rings were not as ac- 
curate as the trade expected such 

a product to be when purchased 
ae the nationally advertised 
and accepted name of McQuay- 
Norris. 

“These rings are good enough 
value for the money,” one jobber 
reported. “If they had originated 
almost any other place, our trade 
doubtless would accept them with- 
out argument. But coming from 
McQuay-Norris they are expected 
to be better.” So immediately it 
was necessary to increase the 
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quality and the accuracy of the 
rings. Price was not primarily the 
consideration. Criticisms of the 
package came also. As a result, 
it was necessary to change the 
packing from fifty rings, to the 
package of twelve—also to in- 
crease the quality and the accuracy 
and the finish until really a new 
standard in this field was estab- 
lished. 


A PLEASING DEVELOPMENT DUE 
TO ADVERTISING 


Then a most gratifying devel- 
opment came about. The lower- 
priced ring, aithough selling for 
considerably more than was 
charged for many other makes 
of popular-priced rings, immedi- 
ately developed an overwhelming 
demand. The reason for this was 
the good-will built up for McQuay- 
Norris by the consistent advertis- 
ing effort caused jobbers, dealers 
and users alike to believe. that in 
the lower-priced goods there would 
be quality and values in the “Leak- 
Proof” and “Superoyl” brands. 

Following this development there 
arose demand for still another 
price classification of piston rings 
with a peculiar physical advan- 
tage—a piston ring which would 
seat quickly. Most piston rings 
have ground faces. It takes con- 
siderable running of the motor for 
them to work into a perfect seat 
or bearing on the cylinder wall. 
Many car owners were impatient 
during this wearing-in period. 
They wanted a piston ring which 
would come into bearing quickly. 
But it must necessarily be a com- 
paratively low-priced ring. There- 
fore, McQuay-Norris next created 
a medium-priced, quick-seating 
ring for this field which they 
market under the name of “Jiffy- 
Grip,” at 50 cents each. 

“What pleased us most of all,” 
says Mr. Norris, “is that by ad- 
mitting the two lower-priced rings 
to the family in good standing we 
widened our market surprisingly 
and in so doing actually increased 
the outlet for our higher-priced 
rings. Where we feared the 
cheaper kind would be a drag 
they proved to be exactly the op- 
posite. In fact each kind helped 
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“The Most Beautiful Beach in Europe”’ 


T is of Venice and its exquisite Lido that 
Baron de Meyer writes for the August 
Harper’s Bazar. All smart America goes to 
Europe one year or another, but nowhere else 
does it find the scenes it knows described more 
charmingly than in Baron de Meyer’s articles 
in every Harper’s Bazar. 


Harpers Basar 


2/ IN LONDON 6fr.1N PARIS 
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the other. Each attained greater 
volume than it possibly could have 
done without the other. 

“There is a great merchandising 
principle involved here. Suppose, 
in the very beginning, we had 
come out with a ring such as the 
kind we now are selling for 25 
cents, or even the 50-cent kind. 
Could our advertising then have 
established for us the position in 
the trade we have today? I am 
very sure it could not. Our ex- 
perience has convinced us that in 
a business where there can be sev- 
eral grades of merchandise, with 
a corresponding range of prices, 
the thing to do is to start at the 
top and work downward.. If we 
had pinned our faith to 25-cent 
or 50-cent rings, I imagine we 
would have considerable difficulty 
now in convincing people that our 
$1.25 rings are well worth that. 
But, starting with the $1.25 price, 
and definitely establishing our- 
selves on that basis, it was a simple 
matter indeed to show that our 
50-cent and 25-cent rings had real 
value also.” 





Itinerant Merchants Legislated 
Against 


The Pennsylvania State Legislature 
has passed a bill, which Governor 
Pinchot has signed, known as_ the 
Itinerant Merchant Bill. Sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
this bill makes it necessary for traveling 
merchants to pay a license fee ranging 
from $25 to $200 per month, and aims 
to stop the practice of vendors from 
other cities selling from street corners, 
hotel rooms, or temporary stores. The 
object is protection for local merchants 
from this class of competition. 


A. C. Smith Heads Los Angeles 


Advertising Club 

A. Carman Smith of Smith & Ferris, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, was 
elected president of the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club at the annual meeting 
of that organization. 

Ross Welch and Irving S. Smith were 
elected vice-presidents, and Glen W. 
Duncan, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
chosen were: Elliott C. Hensel, E. 
LaFon, Ray E. Nimmo, James 
Sprecher, W. A. Holt and Lonnie G. 
Feagans. 


Death of Miles Trumbull 


Miles Trumbull, sales manager of 
the Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., died at that city on 
July 28. 
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Co-operative Mainte- 
nance of Resale Prices 
Disapproved 





HE Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has issued a cease and 

desist order directed to Prichard 
and Constance, Inc., of New York, 
a manufacturer of cosmetics and 
toilet articles. The order re- 
quires the concern to discontinue 
various co-operative methods of 
fixing .and controlling prices at 
which its products shall be resold. 

The methods used by the re- 
spondent in carrying into effect its 
system of resale price maintenance 
and which are specifically pro- 
hibited in the Commission’s order 
are: 

(1) Giving or offering to give 
special discounts, bonuses or terms 
of sale, to jobbers or retailers, 
conditional upon their observance 
of or promise to observe the re- 
sale prices fixed by respondent; 

(2) Contracting or entering into 
agreements or understandings with 
jobbers or retailers, providing for 
the maintenance of such prices; 

(3) Co-operation with its cus- 
tomers in establishing or main- 
taining a system of resale prices; 

(4) Utilizing any other co- 
operative means, directly or in- 
directly, to bring about the main- 
tenance of the resale prices fixed 
by respondent. 





Endicott-Johnson Sales 
Increase 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
shoe manufacturer, and its subsidiary 
companies, report net sales of $33,478,- 
179 for the first six months of 1923, as 
compared with $27,485,209 in the cor- 
responding period of ‘last year. Net 
profits for the first half of the present 
vor after Federal taxes, depreciation, 

etc., is given as $2,321,977. as against 
$2,361,239 for the same period in 1922. 





Building Supplies Account for 
Chicago Agency 

George J. Kirkgasser & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, have been 
appointed to direct the account of the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee manufacturer of Milcor metal 
lath, steel tiles and other building sup- 
plies, Present plans comprise the use 
of business papers in advertising a new 
metal trim for buildings. 
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A Complete Index Fil 
To Serve Industry— 
The McGraw-Hill Institution 


Look upon McGraw-Hill as a vital piece of equip- 
ment, necessary to industry—a complete index file 
whose contents are always available — whose 
drawers are always unlocked. 

The sixteen McGraw-Hill Engineering and In- 
dustrial Publications are the carriers of McGraw- 
Hill service that wing their way to every corner of 
the earth. 

The McGraw-Hill Institution, as housed in its 
own building, is the permanent headquarters, at 
home, ready to disseminate specific market data and 
information regarding any of the fields it serves, 
whenever its resources are tapped. As for instance, 
editorial opinion focused on some particular prob- 
lem, market analyses made by research men ex- 
perienced in the field in which the analysis is made, 





statistical data applying to any cross section of in- 
dustry. 

These are some of the industrial aids available 
to any one who cares to use McGraw-Hill as an 
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index file. 


is this: 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Serving the chemical engineering indus- 
tries. 


Engineering News-Record 

Serving those directly engaged in the 
practice of civil engineering or in con- 
struction work generally. 

Engineering and Mining Journal-Press 
Serving those interested in metal min- 
ing, smelting and refining. 


Pacifico Mining News 
Published . San 

ed service to Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press subscribers located in far 
Western Territory. 

Coal Age 

Serving the mining operators and dis- 
tributors of both Leteminens and an- 
thracite coal. 


American Machinist 

Serving machine shop executives and 
engineers. 

American Machinist—European Edition 


Published in London and_ circulated 
—— the countries of Europe and 
the United Kingdom. 


Power 


Serving all those concerned in power 
plants with the generation and trans- 
mission of power. 


Electric Railway Journal 


ye officials a Free ae heads 
on roads comprisin ow of the total 
electric railway indus 
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cGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
nth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The material is on hand, collected from 
the field by McGraw-Hill editors, compiled and 
assembled by men trained in industrial research and 
ready to be given out on call. 
fore, to advertising agency men and manufacturers 


Our message, there- 


Use the McGraw-Hill Institution and all its vast 
resources as your index file. 

Use the McGraw-Hill Publications to reach the 
markets made clear to you by the index service 
which this Institution can render. 


The Papers That Serve 


Bus Transportation 


Electrical World 

Serving executives and engineers, in- 
cluding those who design, 

operate, maintain, equip, or finance the 
great plants that generate or use elec- 
trical energy for power, light, heat and 
transportation. 


Electrical Merchandising 


ll, man 
finance electrical ~~~ "Sup 
ment, supplies or service 
Electrical Retailing 


Chicago supplement 
the service of Electrical Merchandising 
among smaller dealers, contractors an 
non- ~ distributors of electrical 


industrial resend 

Serving those responsible for the 

operation and maintenance of clestrical 
ated mechani 

in mills and factories, ce 

Journal of Electricity 


Serving all industries in the W 
States interested in the economy, ae 
ciency, and convenience of electric Dower. 


Ingenieria Internacional 


ome in all Spanish-speak . 

tela’ ex tives in — and ndus 
ecutives 

branches of engineering. ‘ine maor 
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Kentucky Is In On 
Prosperity’s Pickup! 


The survey at Washington just released by the Department of 
Labor shows that 31 cities, including LOUISVILLE, reported 
INCREASED EMPLOYMENT for June, that enlarged activities 
in city and state continue despite the fact that July and August 
are ordinarily considered as slow months. Besides, the outlook 
for increased Fall and Winter business is most favorable for 
Kentucky, which is among the states enjoying good times. 


Manufacturers of Nationally Advertised 
Products 


who are casting about for a profitable market can make no 
mistake in using the columns of 


The Louisville Herald 


This prosperous territory, which includes Kentucky and South- 
ern Indiana, can be effectively covered at one cost by the sole 
use of The Herald. Advertisers seeking to capture this rich 
and profitable market are urged not to let this opportunity slip 
through their fingers. 


Take the matter up NOW with your Agency. Write or wire us 
direct or consult with any of our representatives nearest to you. 
Confirm these facts and you'll use— 


sffer The Louisville 


CHICAGO EVENING Post Herald 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR Kentucky's Greatest Newspaper 
LOUISVILLE HERAW Foreign Representatives 


Rocky MouNTAIN News KELLY-SMITH Co. 


Marbridge Bidg. . New York 














DENVER TIMES Lytton Building . . Chicago 
MUNCIE STAR GEO. M. KOHN 
‘Terre Haute STAR Walton Building’. . Atlanta 
R. J. Bidwell 
Market St. . San Francisco 
Times Bldg. . Los Angeles 
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Government Finds That Movies 
Have Shifted Preferences 
for Meats 


A Problem That Has Some Significance to Every Manufacturer of 


‘Household Goods and Supplies 


Special Washington Correspondence 
Tmt strange paradox, the 

summer selling of furs, can be 
justly blamed on the popularity of 
the automobile, which made an 
all-year business of one that was 
considered to be one of the most 
firmly fixed of seasonal industries. 

The war demanded the un- 
trammeled activities of several 
million women, and the purchases 
of corsets fell off to an alarming 
degree until the manufacturers, 
after sustaining heavy losses, re- 
designed their models to meet the 
demands of the new freedom. 

Old King Tut, dead these three 
thousand years, was turned over in 
his grave, and almost immediately 
the demand for flowing, varicolored 
fabrics increased, the manufacture 
of dyes was stimulated, and a 
profitable revolution took place in 
the women’s footwear trades. 

In many strange ways the de- 
velopment of an industry, or some 
widely discussed event, whether it 
affects living conditions or not, 
reaches out in its influence and 
changes remote buying habits. On 
first thought, movies and meats 
are as far apart as the poles; but 
now the moving picture industry, 
already burdened with responsi- 
bility for the morals and man- 
ners of the nation, is discovered 
to be tampering with the meat 
industry by shifting demands into 
a perplexing problem for pro- 
ducers and dealers. 

Several million women attend 
the movie shows two or three 
afternoons a week. A large per- 
centage of them do their own 
work. Returning home about five 
o’clock, they demand foods that 
can be prepared quickly. Under 
the circumstances, meat is meat. 
and they are showing a decided 
preference for steaks, chops and 
other cuts that require quick cook- 
ing, in comparison with roasts 


that must be cooked longer and 
other meats that must be carefully 
prepared to make them palatable. 

This condition was very briefly 
mentioned in a recent statement 
given out by the Department of 
Agriculture, following an investi- 
gation of marketing conditions in 
the meat industry on which was 
based the prevailing poster adver- 
tising campaign. The advertising 
was fostered by the Department, 
and the purposes of the campaign 
were discussed in an_ article, 
“Posters to Increase Use of 
Meat,” in Printers’ INK for Feb- 
ruary 22 of this year. Charles J. 
Brand, consulting specialist in 
marketing, of the Department, 
who had charge of the investiga- 
tion and who was largely re- 
sponsible for the advertising 
campaign, recently explained that 
the influences of the movies on 
the demands for meats was merely 
a_sidelight' on the subject, and 
that the Department had not been 
able to determine its extent. 


VERIFIED FACTS WANTED 


“Our investigators were after 
facts which could be verified,” he 
continued, “facts which would 
furnish reliable statistical records. 
The influence of the movies is 
more or less temporary and varies 
widely in different parts of the 
country; but our _ investigators 
found that it was undoubtedly of 
enough importance in its effect to 
be worthy of consideration in the 
selling of meats, as well as many 
other commodities. 

“Especially in the cities and 
larger towns, the investigators 
heard many complaints from 
dealers because of the difficulty in 
selling all cuts of meat in the 
established proportion. Practically 
all dealers buy their quarters and 
sides of beef from the packers, 
and formerly the variation of the 
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prices for the different cuts reg- 
ulated the demand satisfactorily. 
Now they find that the demand 
for steaks, chops, cutlets and other 
cuts that are easily prepared 1s 
out of all proportion to the de- 
mand for roasts and other cuts 
that require a lengthy process of 
cooking. Dealers frequently told 
the investigators that purchasers 
refused to buy roasts and the like, 
explaining that they were going to 
spend the afternoon at a movie 
show and wanted meats that could 
be quickly cooked. 

“This condition is complicating 
the business of the dealer. He 
finds that the quality and flavor 
of meats, as regulators of. price, 
are giying way to facility in cook- 
ing. He is at something of a loss 
to determine just how to figure 
his costs and resale prices, so as 
to come out with a profit. Two 
or three years ago he could always 
sell all of his roasts. He was 
glad to recommend them; they 
were the most satisfactory meats, 
as a rule, that he sold. Now he 
finds them difficult to move, even 
at slightly reduced prices, which 
he considers disproportionate to 
their palatability and food value. 

‘Tf this preference in demand 
continues to develop it undoubt- 
edly will have a marked effect on 
the prices of all meats, for we 
are consuming more meat than 
during the war period. Last year 
showed an increase over 1921, and 
this year promises even a larger 
increase than that of last year in 
the consumption of all the meats 
we produce. In the meantime 
savory, nutritious cuts are neg- 
lected that are cheaper and as 
good as the popular ones. 

“But while the movies are evi- 
dently one reason for the chang- 
ing demands for meats, they are 
not the only factor. The shortage 
of household labor has induced 
many women to do their own 
work. High rents have reduced 
the size of apartments and 
kitchens. High building costs 
have had a tendency to lessen the 
number of rooms in new homes. 
More married women are em- 
ployed in gainful occupations than 
ever before. Social activities of 
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women have increased enormously. 
Naturally, under all these circum- 
stances, there is a tendency to give 
preference to the foods that re- 
quire the least time to cook and 
the least skill to prepare.” 

Mr. Brand said further that 
several recent investigations by 
the Department indicated that the 
conditions mentioned were bring- 
ing about various other changes 
in household demands. The aver- 
age American woman seems de- 
termined not to allow increasing 
household burdens to interfer« 
with her growing social and other 
interests. 

“Frequently we have been sur- 
prised,” Mr. Brand continued, “at 
the many evidences of increasing 
demand for labor-saving devices 
for home use. The most familiar 
of these, probably because it is so 
widely advertised, is the vacuum 
sweeper, and then follow the fire- 
less cooker, iceless refrigerator, 
steam-pressure cooker, washing 
machine and a host of others. 
There is an -obvious relationship 
between this demand and that for 
steaks and chops, and probably 
the increasing supply of one may 
solve the problem of the other. 
Further education in the use of 
household conveniences, such as 
the fireless cooker and other de- 
vices, may induce many women to 
cook roasts during the afternoon 
while they are at the show. 

“While the movies do not fur- 
nish all of the reasons for the 
present conditions of meat de- 
mands, they are mentioned fre- 
quently as the cause. Undoubtedly 
this is because they stand for 
leisure, recreation, romance, ad- 
venture, broadened ideas and 
pleasurable education. 

“The problem has a significance 
of value to every manufacturer 
and advertiser of household goods 
and supplies, for the present con- 
dition well indicates a decided 
trend in the changing demands of 
a large percentage of American 
households.” - 





Albert W. Luse, for ten years ad- 
vertising manager of the Gage-Downs 
Company, Chicago corset manufacturer, 
is now associated in an executive ca- 
pacity with The Bruce Morgan Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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@In four months’ 
time, Sugar Creek 
‘Butter, by increasin 
its dealer list from 200 
to 1019, has broken 
down sales resistance 
in this fertile field and 
cleared the way for un- 
limited. profitable 
business. The Globe- 
Democrat was proud 
to share in this 
achievement. 










@St. Louis is exceedingly receptive to- 
new products. It is no secret in St. 
Louis that the most economical méans 
of reaching this market is the use of 
“dominant space inthe Globe-Democrat.” 








Would Make “Printers’ Ink” Model 
Statute a Law in Every State 


Executive Committee of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Provides More Funds for Plan to Spread Truth 
in Advertising Movement 


HE executive committee of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in session at 
Chicago last week took some no- 
table steps forward in behalf of 


the Truth-in-Advertising move- 
ment. 
One resolution urged _ repre- 


sentative business men throughout 
the country to work for the adop- 
tion of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute in ‘every State that does 
not now have legislation protect- 
ing the public from loss through 
the fraudulent use of advertising. 
The resolution further urged that 
local advertising clubs be formed 
in all cities where they do not 
now exist, the object being to en- 
force laws against fakers who 
misuse advertising. The Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute is now a 
law in twenty-two States. These 
States are Colorado, Idaho, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Nevada, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. The task would 
be to have all other States enact 
it into law. 

The committee approved a bud- 
get of $121,500 for carrying on 
vigilance work through the cen- 
tral office in New York. With 
considerable pride and satisfac- 
tion it was stated at the meeting 
that this sum, added to the more 
than $500,000 to be expended by 
the local Better Business Bureaus, 
ought to result in pushing the 
movement far ahead of any pre- 
vious mark. 

The approval of the increased 
budget caused E. T. Meredith, 
publisher of Successful Farming, 
and a member of the committee, 
to become teminiscent. He 
brought up the fact that during 
his previous membership on the 
committee, eight years ago, Merle 
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Sidener had asked for and ob- 
tained an appropriation of $3,000 
for experimentation in vigilance 
work. 

“There is much difference be- 
tween $3,000 and $121,500,” said 
Mr. Meredith, “and eight years is 
really a short time. Vigilance 
work, both in its results and the 
important place it now has in offi- 
cial advertising activities, certain- 
ly has gone fast.” 

The other members unanimous- 
ly agreed with him. 

The resolution authorizing the 
increased expenditure brought out 
that “the Truth-in-Advertising 
movement of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, and of the Vigi- 
lance Committees and the Better 
Business Bureaus of the local ad- 
vertising clubs in a hundred cities 
have had the united and enthusi- 
astic support of legitimate busi- 
ness houses in every line of com- 
mercial activity; and in many of 
the leading lines business associa- 
tions have co-operated not only in 
lending the movement moral sup- 
port, but have given it active 
co-operation and financial sup- 
port; and newspapers and other 
publicatiéns have worked closely 
with us, helping to drive fraud out 
of advertising by giving publicity 
to our reports, and have also de- 
clined to sell advertising space to 
fraudulent advertisers.” 

It was recommended to business 
firms, publishers, bankers and 
others that “they make a still 
closer study of our Truth-in- 
Advertising activities to the end 
that a larger number of business 
firms may recognize that this 
movement is not merely propa- 
ganda but definite service yielding 
tangible results.” 





A. Levich, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Des Moines Capital, is 
now with the Mannheimer Store, St. 
Paul, in a similar capacity. He was at 
one time with the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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“And This : 
is the Story of 
the Bayne Family—” 


“They live in Chicago—in Terre 
Haute— in Biloxi—in every city 
and hamlet in America, and the 
general trend of their lives is 
always the same. One family 
going out, five families coming 
in; one family slowly getting 
rid of its load, five families buy- 
ing into life with all the money 
and energy they can control.’ 


99 * 


—From “The Story of the Bayne Family 
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A Good Newspaper 


* The title of a booklet issued 
by the Chicago Evening 
American and presenting 
the Chicago newspaper situ- 
ation from a new angle. If 
ypu haven’t received a copy, 

write for it today 
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**W ould you want your 
Daughter to marry a Farmeg?’ 


A farm paper publisher wrote to seven thousand 
farm wives asking this question: “Would you want 
your daughter to marry a farmer?” 


Ninety-four per cent. of them answered 
“Yes.” What would the answer be if you tried 
this question with those who follow the many voca- 
tions that make up the activities of city life? 


Farm mothers said: 


“With modern inventions—the telephone and 
radio, power washing machinery, electric light 
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Farm Gurls 


plant and refrigerator, gas stove, kitchen cabinet, 
bath room, etc., our daughters can have on the farm 
everything they might have in town.” 


Think this over. Farm girls are marrying farm 
boys. Their mothers have taught them to insist 
upon homes with modern equipment. 


Summer brides are furnishing their homes now. 
There is a wonderful opportunity for any manu- 
facturer who sells an article that can be used or 
consumed in the home. 


Reach these farm newlyweds—and the old- 
weds, too—through farm papers. 


Your advertising agency will tell you how easily 
it can be done, and how moderate the cost. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago 


This committee was appointed by and is under the direction of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association. It employs no solicitors and rep- 
resents no specific publications. All information published over this 
signature is absolutely impartial. 
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ae SYourAdvertisement 


lives?” Years / 


OUR advertisement in the 
Automobile Blue Book isn't 
“here today and gone to- 
morrow.” The average copy of 
the 100,000 Blue Books sold 
annually remains in active use 


for 2% years. 


You don’t have to rely upon a quick 
flash while pages are hurriedly turned, to 
secure attention. Every time a Blue 
Book tourist plans a trip and throughout 
his tour, your advertisement is before him. 


The motorist who spends $3 for a Blue 
Book uses it over a long period of time and 
never throws it away. No advertisement 
in the Blue Book goes into the waste 
basket unread, or is missed in a hurried 
reading. 


These are only a few of the reasons why 
the Blue Book should be put on your 


advertising schedule before any other 


medium is considered. May we send * 


you complete information? 


NOM KO) 1075305 2 
BLUE BOOK 


~ 
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ue 
facts 


Remember that 
lue Book 

owner's car is 
temporary home. 
He also needs 
razor ked 
beans, soap and 
clothing. 


22 years it has 
sta 

touring guide of 

America. 


The Blue Book 
costs $3. It auto- 
matically elimin- 
ates waste circ’ 
tion. 


Only tourists bene! 
t 

need the Blu 

Book. 


lue 


Saturday Evening 
Post advertising is 
constantly bri 

new_ tourists into 
the Blue Book fold 
and adding to Blue 
Book prestige. 


Over a million 

dollars 

Bent to earn the 
jue Book's name 

as the standard 

touring guide 

Amenica. 


Standard Touring Guide ofAmerica 




















Trade Associations Are Dependent 
upon Advertising 


Many Trade Groups Owe Their Existence to the Desire for 
Co-operative Advertising 


By Allan P. Ames 


HERE are in the United 

States today something like 
1,200 trade associations. Many 
date back more than thirty years. 
__ At the time the older associations 
of this great number were founded 
advertising was comparatively an 
untried force. The motives that 
first brought the members together 
had nothing to do, directly at 
least, with sales promotion. Man- 
ufacturers saw the advantages 
of exchanging information rela- 
tive to raw material, volume of 
sales, accounting methods, credit 
risks, and industrial research. 
They also saw the value of 
uniting to oppose hostile legis- 
lation and establish uniform stand- 
ards. Selling, however. was 
in the sacred realm of individual 
competition, and no such thing as 
co-operative sales effort was at- 
tempted. 

The trade associations, however, 
could not have become, as they un- 
doubtedly are, the finest expres- 
sion of American commercial 
development, had they not recog- 
nized the value of co-operative 
sales promotion in binding their 
members more closely together 
and Strengthening their organiza- 
tions. During the past three years 
more new trade associations owe 
their existence to the desire for 
group advertising than to any 
other one cause. 

One of the first industries to or- 
ganize primarily for this purpose 
was the wholesale coffee trade. 
The most compelling need that 
caused a small group to meet at 
St. Louis twelve years ago and 
establish the National Coffee 
Roasters Association was recogni- 
tion throughout the) trade of the 
fact that the publicity campai 
desi to make people abandon 
coff ufavori of various substi- 
tutes as a health measure were 








undermining public confidence in 
coffee. Although the advertising 
campaign now conducted jointly 
by the coffee growers, importers 
and distributors was postponed by 
the war and did not begin until 
1919, the impulse furnished by the 
need of such a campaign gave the 
Roasters Association a start from 
which it has steadily grown to em- 
brace . the roasters of three- 
quarters of all the coffee used in 
the United States. 


THE VITALITY OF THE ADVERTISING 
IDEA 


More recent examples of trade 
organization due to the same 
original impetus are some of the 
associations representing flooring 
and building materials. There is 
a vitality, an inspiration about the 
advertising idea that seems to ap- 
peal to a larger number of men in 
a business group than any of the 
more time-honored association ac- 
tivities. Effective advertising by 
the co-operative method depends 
so intimately upon careful prepa- 
ration that by the time the newly 
formed .association is ready to 
purchase advertising space it has 
begun to function in other ways. 

An industry that furnishes a 
splendid illustration of this asso- 
ciation ranks among the first ten 
in the United States. Its various 
branches have their own trade as- 
sociations, and there is a super- 
organization directed by. joint 
representation from each branch. 
The machinery for effective co- 
operative work is set up and in 
good order, but for some time the 
leading spirits in this industry 
have recognized the need for an 
added objective, something that 
would give them the capacity 
benefit of their fine organization. 

This ‘new objective has been 
found. Lately the industry has 
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suffered increasingly from the use 
of shoddy substitutes for its basic 
product. Advertising to teach the 
consumer the economy of buying 
the genuine article seemed to be 
the natural remedy. A compre- 
hensive co-operative advertising 
campaign has been organized. 
Although some time must elapse 
before actual advertising can be- 
gin, the campaign already is weld- 
ing the different elements of this 
industry so closely that the effect 
is apparent in every branch of the 
association’s work. 

Research undertaken primarily 
as the basis of publicity often de- 
velops information of practical 
production value. The members 
of the Glass Container Associa- 
tion, which represents several 
distinct groups of manufacturers, 
began to plan for co-operative ad- 
vertising almost from the day of 
their organization in 1919. For 
various reasons the first piece of 
advertising has yet to appear, but 
meanwhile the association has de- 
veloped until it ranks now among 
the strongest of its kind in the 
United States. Organization and 
scientific research have advanced 
to a point that will make their ad- 
vertising campaign, when it does 
begin, far more effective than any- 
thing that could have been done 
two or three years ago. 

No association activity can be 
visualized more satisfactorily than 
advertising. This holds true from 
the very start of the campaign, be- 
fore contracts have been made for 
a dollar’s worth of space. In seek- 
ing financial support for a co- 
operative campaign the organizer 
who says to the members of his 
group, “Will you contribute your 
share toward a co-operative ad- 
vertising fund of blank dollars a 
year?” is less likely to get results 
than the promotor who can show 
illustrations, layouts and copy or, 
better still, actual hand proofs of 
a few proposed advertisements. 
This assertion is open to contra- 
diction. It is true that the display 
of completed advertisements be- 
fore the funds are raised some- 
times precipitates disputes over 
non-essentials. 

The wise procedure depends up- 
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on the nature of the group so- 
licited. If the majority of mem- 
bers are advertisers, and especially 
if. they are already organized in 
an association that is working 
harmoniously along other lines, 
actual visualization of the pro- 
posed advertising may be un- 
necessary. But in cases where the 
industry as a whole is slow to 
grasp the advertising idea, the 
presentation cannot be made too 
graphic and concrete: “Gentlemen, 
this is what we can do for $150,- 
000 a year—half pages like this in 
the following magazines, pages 
like this in the following trade 
papers, space like this in news- 
papers, a co-operative dealer book- 
let along lines like this’—and so 
on through the budget depending 
upon the nature and extent of the 
campaign projected. 


MAKING THE MEMBERS CONSCIOUS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


More than one great corporation 
has found it worth while to devote 
a large part of its national adver- 
tising to the purpose of selling the 
business to its own employees. In 
the same way trade associations 
are discovering that co-operative 
advertising, especially when con- 
ducted along institutional lines, 
gives their members a new realiza- 
tion of the dignity and purpose of 
their occupations and strengthens 
the fibres of the whole industry. 
The reaction knits the organiza- 
tion closer and helps all the other 
association activities. = 

In the pursuit of profits more 
than one manufacturer has lost 
sight of the underlying purpose of 
the business in which he is en- 
gaged, its contribution to the gen- 
eral scheme of human progress. 
Some cloistered copy writer who 
may know little of the technical 
details of production and yet have 
the gift of vision may infuse new 
life and inspiration into an en- 
tire industry. 

The co-operative coffee’ cam- 
paign, already referred to, owes ifs 
continuance largely to the success 
of the chairman of the public 
committee in making the trade 
the value of the campaign froin 
this angle. When the campaign 
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HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION. 


memes mee et eae ne meet ty 
% 


‘MAS AN AGGREGATE CIRCULATION 
50 Per Ct. 
LARCER. 


Than any other Detroit Paper, 
AND CIRCULATES 


Within the City of 
_ Detroit aie 











“THE NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISE IN. 


evendie dicing 
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POSITE is a re- 

production of an 
“office ad” published in 
October, 1873, three 
months after the found- 
ing of The Detroit 
News by James Ed- 
mund Scripps. 


Almost from the start 
The News led all its 
competitors in circula- 
tion. Year in and year 
out over its fifty years 
of service it has con- 
tinued to lead in cir- 
culation. 


Today, as fifty years 
ago, The News is dis- 
tinguished for its fresh, 
interesting and public 
spirited viewpoint, and 
for that reason is the 
Detroit public’s favorite 
newspaper. 


The Detroit News 
was founded August 23, 
1873. It will celebrate 
its fifty years of con- 
tinued public service 
this month. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
1873 — FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE — 1923 
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was first organized subscriptions 
were solicited for four years. This 
period expired a few months ago. 
While the majority of the con- 
 tributors acknowledged the value 
of the results obtained, there were 
some skeptics; and since the co- 
operation of all branches of the 
trade was highly desirable, if not 
necessary, the chairman asked per- 
mission to address a meeting of- 
the branch containing the largest 
percentage of doubters. 

In. institutional advertising, and 
especially institutional group ad- 
vertising, it is difficult to express 
results in sales and profit figures. 
Along these lines the speaker did 
his best, but his arguments did not 
begin to spark until he dropped 
figures and took up results of an- 
other kind. 

“The full benefits of this cam- 
paign,” he said, “cannot be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. When 
we began to advertise, anti-coffee 
propaganda was so insistent that 
literally millions of people were 
beginning to wonder if the bever- 
age which makes breakfast, for 
many of us, a pleasure instead of a 
duty, was not really undermining 
their health. I have known men 
in the coffee business who began 
to fear that they were really en- 
gaged in a disreputable trade. One 
of them said to me, ‘Mr. , if 
I really thought I was selling a 
commodity which did all the harm 
charged against coffee, I’d quit to- 
morrow. Now, thanks to the 
findings of our scientific research, 
such doubters can go about their 
business with a clear conscience. 
I, for one, believe that coffee is 
one of the blessings of life. It is 
the universal luxury, which rich 
and poor can both enjoy. . 

“You will not deny that this 
campaign, supported as it has been 
by producers, importers and dis- 
tributors, has done more than any 
other influence to bring the vari- 
ous elements of the trade together. 
Since we began this advertising 
the trade has become better or- 
ganized. We are in a better posi- 
tion than ever before to act jointly 
for the good of the entire coffee 
business. I know of no other co- 





operative effort in which importers 
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and distributors have united with 
growers in a foreign country so 
harmoniously and with such strik- 
ing results. The campaign has 
given the entire coffee trade a bet- 
ter standing, not only with the 
consumer, but in general business 
circles and in the minds of the 
coffee merchants themselves.” 

When the chairman sat down 
the meeting unanimously adopted 
a resolution favoring continuance 
of the advertising campaign and 
appointed a strong-arm committee 
to canvass this particular branch 
of the trade for subscriptions. 


Toledo Theatres Jointly 
Advertise “Coolness” 


Seven of Toledo’s largest moving- 
Picture theatres have co-operated in run- 
ning a unique newspaper advertisement: 
During a very hot spell, they adver- 
tised the temperature of the interior 
of the theatres. 

“Ninety Degrees in the Shade” was 
the heading of the first line; “Sevent 
Degrees in the Theatres,” the second. 
The advertisement informed the public 
of the achievement of the managers in 
keeping the theatres cool during the 


.summer months and stressed the physi- 


cal comfort of the patrons rather than 
the excellence of the programs. 
“You'll not ‘roast’ in a theatre,” it 
promised, “but in addition to top-notch 
entertainment, will find relief from the 
heat and hours of restful relaxation.” 

The names of the theatres concluded 
the advertisement. 





Gum Wood Manufacturers 
Plan Joint Advertising 


A campaign to advertise the uses of 
gum wood is being considered by a 
group of gum wood manufacturers who 
recently met at Memphis, Tenn., for 
the purpose of forming a co-operative 
organization to known as the Gum 


Wood Service Bureau. A committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. It is expected that within 


sixty days the association will have 
a membership representing manufac- 
turers with an annual production | of 
280,000,000 feet of gum lumber. 





Howell Organization Makes 
Two Changes 


Harry_ Roelke,- formerly with the 
Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, has 
joined Will H. Howell and Associates, 
Chicago advertising counsel, to carry 
on direct sales work. 

William F, Farlow will be in charge 
of the plan and research department of 
the Howell organization. Mr. Farlow 
was formerly with Montgomery Ward 
& Company and The Chicago Trust 
Company in Chicago. 
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WHITE BLACKBERRIES T 
Ta — 

NE of the achievements of Luther Burbank in fruit I 

culture. This delicious product, “black” in variety, 


is pure white in color. The season of its ripening has 
also been controlled by its creator. 


Luther Burbank tells the story of his life and work in 
The Mentor for August. 
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A Test of Man’s Greatness 
$$$ ET —__.— 


F you judge a man by his service to humanity, you 
will give Luther Burbank a high place in your 
list of “greatest Americans.” 










When people think of Burbank they are inclined 
sometimes to overlook the human significance of his 
work. His achievements in plant and vegetable devel- 
opment are far more than striking experiments. 


In The Mentor for August Luther Burbank tells 
simply and sincerely the story of his life and work. 
From it you may glean a record of genuine human 
service. 















It is a story typical of The Mentor and typical of the 
preferences of The Mentor’s readers—cultivated 
men and women desirous of an expression of the 
finer, deeper and more permanent things of Life. 


Every month The Mentor supplies the need for in- 
teresting, cultural information dealing with the 
human aspects of history, science, literature, travel, 
and art, in more than 100,000 good homés—the kind 
of homes which discriminating advertisers of quality 
merchandise seek to reach. 


The | , 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 FourtH AVENUE 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 


Chicago 


sage 
DBs 


HE manufacturers of RED 

STAR Oil Stoves increased 
their business seventy-nine per 
cent during the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth. 


It is truly an inspiration to deal 
with a concern of the impor- 
tance and character of the 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company. 








The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


Acopy will besent at your request. 
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How Salesmen Compile the Tide 
Water Oil Sales Manual 


A Plan Whereby This Advertiser Encourages Initiative and Gets New 
Sales Ammunition 


’T“HE sales conference, that much 

praised and much abused in- 
stitution, has as one of its pri- 
mary objectives the interchange 
of selling experience between in- 
dividual members of the sales 
force. Yet sales conferences have 
been known to turn into alibi 
ieetings or occasions where fic- 
tion takes the place of fact. 

There is often one man who 
wants to impress the boss and 
emphasizes the difficulties he over- 
came by his own sales ability. Then 
there is the man at the other ex- 
treme who keeps his information 
to himself and uses it only on his 
own prospects. The fact that 
there are o.her types who can sell 
but can’t tell about it, and some 
who can tell all about it but can’t 
sell, makes some sales conferences 
anything but real information 
meetings. 

In order to get some real facts 
to supply the whole sales force 
with new sales ammunition, and 
to get down on paper some of the 
arguments actually used on the 
firing line, and at the same time 
encourage self-expression and ini- 
tiative, the Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany adopted a plan which has 
many advantages. It consists of 
allowing the company’s sales force 
to compile its own sales manual 
by editing and assembling the 
best answers to common dealer 
objections. 

Some time ago, the company, as 
part of its salesman’s post-graduate 
course, described in Printers’ Ink, 
Vonthly for June, 1922, started to 
urge salesmen to send to the home 
office the most usual objections 
met with in selling Veedol. Careful 
editing indicated that there were 
fourteen specific objections most 
commonly met with by the com- 
pany’s sales force. In March a 
cash prize was offered to the sales- 
man in each of the nine sales divi- 
sions, who best answered any six 
of these fourteen stumbling blocks 
to greater sales. The salesman 
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was allowed to pick his own six 
objections, so that he could wri.e 
from his own actual and recent 
experiences. The prize winner in 
the Eastern Department, for ex- 
ample, chose to answer the fol- 
lowing objections: “‘customer sat- 
isfied, does not want to put in a 
new line,” “no room to carry 
another oil,” “business is rotten,” 
“no calls for your goods,” “ 
should I buy quality oil?”, “why 
should I buy Veedol Fordol?” A 
dealer objection common to many 
lines of industry, “No room for 
your product,” was answered by 
this particular salesman as follows: 
“I notice that you are pretty 
well crowded and you don’t seem 
to have much space to spare. 
“How often do you take inven- 
tory? Every six months? If you 
check up carefully you will find 
that the stock of several lines you 
are now carrying has not made 
one turnover since your last in- 
ventory; and to this stock you 
are giving more space than to the 
stock that is moving rapidly and 
turning over every month. 


TALKING TURNOVER ON AN INVEST- 
MENT BASIS 


“Have you figured out just 
what your profit is on nationally 
advertised stock that turns over 
monthly? You may not have 
realized it, but it is as much as 
100 per cent a month or 1,200 per 
cent a year on your investment. 
Think of it! I would like to 
invest $1,000 at 1,200 per cent a 
year. In about five years I would 
retire. Nevertheless, you are giv- 
ing valuable space to a stock that 
is not turning over twice a year. 

“Tf you figure out your over- 
head expense for the year and 
make the apportionment to each 
line according to the space you 
have allotted to it, you will find 
that you are actually losing money 
on your slow-moving stock in 
many instances. You are making 
every effort to increase your busi- 
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ness, and to show greater profits; 
still you permit these lines to take 
up space and eat into your profits. 
In other words, they are not 
paying their board. 

“You no doubt do not care to 
discontinue these lines, as you 
have found it good business to 
carry a complete stock so as to be 
able to meet the demands of your 
trade. But if you will permit me 
to make a suggestion, why not 
give preferred space to the lines 
that are moving daily and to those 
for which there is a steady de- 
mand? Run specials on the stock 
you are anxious to move and for 
which there seems to be no de- 
mand. Then place the slow- 
moving lines in the basement, in 
the rear of the store, or in some 
out-of-the-way place. If you will 
do this, you will surely have 
ample room for a battery of three 
or four Veedol containers, and 
you will find at the end of the 
year you will have made more 
money from an investment of 
$200 in Veedol than you have 
made from an investment of $1,000 
in the slow-moving stock to which 
I refer. Or on an equal invest- 
ment, you will make five times 
greater profit on the quick-moving 
product. 

“You can well afford to make 
room for Veedoi. It is a well- 
known product that has met the 
lubricating requirements of the 
most exacting. There is an enor- 
mous demand for Veedol and a 
consequent quick turnover. The 
investment is small, and I’ll wager 
the profit on Veedol at the end of 
the year will be as great as that 
on any other line you carry with 
an equal investment. Give Vec- 
dol a chance. It will pay its 
board, the board of your slow- 
moving lines, and give you a net 
profit, besides.” 

Another obstacle to more sales, 
“No calls for your goods,” came 
in for the following ingenious 
treatment. 

“I am not at all surprised at 
your remark. Do you ever have 
any calls for a hair-cut or shave? 
Of course not! But you would 
have if you displayed the red- 
and-white barber’s pole. It is the 
same with Veedol. All you have 
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to do is to display the well-known 
orange-and-black Veedol sign in 
a conspicuous place on the outside 
of your building. 


TELLING HOW THE MOTORIST BUYS 


“The motorist is not in the 
habit of stopping his car, getting 
out and coming into your store 
to ask for a particular brand of 
motor oil or gasoline, unless he is 
reasonably sure he can get what 
he wants. He merely drives on, 
keeping a lookout for the product 
he seeks, and when he sees the 
sign he stops. 

“I have in mind a dealer who 
displays a small flange sign and 
nothing else. You would be sur- 
prised at the number of motorists 
who stop and ask for Veedol. 

“The fact of the matter is, you 
are losing trade every day. Hun- 
dreds of cars are passing your 
door. Their owners are prospec- 
tive customers for you. Many of 
these cars are lubricated with Vec- 
dol. If you were a Veedol dealer 
and had the proper signs dis- 
played on the front of your 
building, they would be your cus- 
tomers. 

“IT know you are endeavoring 
to build up a good business here 
and are anxious to get new trade. 
Veedol is the oil that will help 
you do this, and it is for that 
reason that I called on you today. 
There is a real demand for Vee- 
dol. Our enormous output last 
year alone proves this fact. 

‘Dealers handling Veedol are 
doing a bigger business by far 
than they were before they took 
it on. Our dealer south of 
H—town, who handles nothing 
but Veedol, is doing a larger busi- 
ness than any other dealer in 
town, and many of them are carry- 
ing five or six different oils. He 
not only enjoys a fine local busi- 
ness, but motorists from almost 
every State in the Union stop and 
ask for Veedol. Some of them 
purchase just a quart—some of 
them fill up—and others purchase 
a gallon or more to carry with 
them. 

“These very same motorists— 
all strangers, not knowing where 
the next oil and gas station ‘is 
located—pass ten or more dealers 
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The Crucial Month! 


August is generally the crucial month 
in the yearly history of magazines. The 
public tendency to adopt a care-free, lan- 
guid existence during the dog days is a 
condition that frequently makes August 
newsstand sales an unsatisfactory item in 
the year’s circulation record. 


But this acid test of reader interest does 
not affect all publications. The August 
Number of Hearst’s International Maga- 
zine, for instance, was placed on sale July 
20th and within five days the newsstand 
supply was exhausted in Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities. 
And the number of re-orders received on 
the first day of sale established a high record 


for Summer business. 


Seasonal fluctuations are a minor circu- 
lation problem with Hearst’s International 
Magazine because its editorial contents are 
such that intense reader interest is con- 
stantly maintained despite the vagaries of 
the weather. 


[fearsts jnternational Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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selling various motor oils and 
stop when they reach this Veedol 
station displaying a neat three-by- 
six-foot sign. 

“Would you say there are any 
calls for Veedol at this station? 
There certainly are! And you 
can enjoy a similar business with 
Veedol in stock and the proper 
sign displayed advising the public 
that you are a Veedol dealer, 
ready to serve them.” 

The company sees to it that 
each salesman receives the benefit 
of all ideas, by running prize- 
winning answers in_ succeeding 
issues of the salesmen’s magazine 
and suggesting that new sales 
arguments will be found,in every 
answer. When all prize-winning 
answers have been gathered in 
one volume, the company will 
have a sales manual compiled by 
the salesmen themselves and there- 
fore a manual that they will be 
more inclined to use than if it 
were handed down from above. 

The Tide Water plan is another 
indication of the policy in sales 
management of letting the men 
unearth their own selling plans. 
One company has asked each 
salesman to write a certain part 
of the company’s catalogues, 
another is giving prizes for the 
best container idea submitted by 
the sales force. Every good sales- 
man sooner or later will unearth 
a new argument, find a new selling 
idea, discover a popular dealer- 
display stunt, or run across some 
helpful plan that should be passed 
on to the other men. A continual 
interchange of selling ideas among 
the men destroys jealousy and 
keeps sales practices out of the 
slough of standardized monotony. 


Advertises Two-Dollar Bill 
as a Calling Card 


To win a place on the counter tops 
of its dealers for Blue Boar cigarettes, 
the American. Tobacco Company is ad- 
vertising a two-dollar bill as the call- 
ing card of its division managers. In 
page space in business papers, the’ com- 
pany is telling dealers of its plan to 
give Blue. Boar cigarettes prominent 
display. Wherever a division manager 
finds a carton of these cigarettes on the 
counter top he will promptly give the 
dealer a two-dollar_ bill. he company 
proposes to give $150,000 to tobacco re- 
tailers in this campaign, the advertising 
says, 
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Restricts Use of ‘“Van-tampa’”’ 
in Cigar Advertising 


The King-Ferree Company, Inc., a 
cigar manufacturer of Greensboro, N. C., 
has been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to discontinue the use of 
misieading legends in connection with 
the advertising and sale of cigars manu- 
factured by the concern in Greensboro. 

The Commission’s order specifies that 
the King-Ferree company must cease 
and desist from using the word “Van- 
tampa” alone, or in combination with 
other words, in brands, labels or legends 
on cigars, and the containers thereof, 
manufactured by it in Greensboro, N. C.. 
or any other place than the city of 
Tampa, Fiorida, or the Tampa district, 
so-called, unless if the cigars in fact 
are not made in Tampa, Florida, or the 
Tampa district, such word or words are 
followed by words in type or lettering 
equally conspicuous with the word “‘Var 
tampa” which state the true place of 
manufacture. 


Two New Accounts for Los 
Angeles Agency 


The Alaco Pacific Company, Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of “Izen,” a 
finish-preserving lacquer for metal sur- 
faces, has placed its advertising account 
with the Hammel-Sutphen Agency, also 
of that city. A fall campaign in Pacific 
Coast newspapers is being prepared. 

The account of the Southwest Bond 
Company, Los Angeles, has also been 
placed with this agency. Newspapers 
of Southern California will be used 


H. C. Jones Heads Mid-West 
Forgings Company 

Harold C. Jones, vice-president and 
advertising manager of the Inland Stee! 
Company of Chicago, has resigned to 
become president of the Mid-West 
Forgings Company, Chicago Heights, II! 

W. C. Carroll, of the Inland Steel 
Company, succeeds Mr. Jones in charge 
of the advertising depa department. 


John W. Judson Joins “The 
Woman Citizen” 


John W. Judson has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Woman 
Citizen, New York, succeeding Adeline 
Snapp. Mr. Jordan was recently with 
the production department of Redfield, 
Fisher & Wallace, Inc., and formerly 
office manager of Larson & Couch, New 
York advertising agencies. 


Golden State Butter for 
H. K. McCann Company 


The California Central Creameries, 
San Francisco, makers of Golden State 
butter, have placed their advertising 
account with the San Francisco office 
of The H. K. McCann Company. 
Southern California newspapers will be 
used, 
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Ships that come : 
out of the sea / : 


EW ORLEANS decided to become Pee Port, 
U. S. A., and did. i 
More than $42,000,000 of publicly owned port facilities *' 
tell part of the story. They include a Navigation Canal * 
and Inner Harbor, a huge cotton warehouse, a big grain |. 
elevator, a large coal tipple, miles of wharves and steel-'- 
shed docks, and a city-encircling belt railroad. H 
The South’s first city’s rank as second port of America |? 
is firmly established. For five years the port’s business ‘, 
has averaged close to two-thirds of a billion dollars yearly H 
in value of imports and exports. i 
A fraction of every dollar is left in New Orleans. 
If your product is suited to local consumption you will |”! 
find the great New Orleans market notably worthwhile. i 


Sell New Orleans through 


The Gimes Picayune. 


(levesr FOR THE SouTH |) 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago; Victoria Bidg., St. Louis; 616 Lightner Bidg., 
Detroit; Victor Bldg., Kansas City; Constitution Bidg., Atlanta. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO., Times Bldg., Los Angeles; 742 Market St., San Francisco, 





















Dealer Influence 
and Co-operation 
11,000 Elk 


6,000 Elk 
6,000 Elk 
5,000 Elk 
30,000 Elk 


We have their names and ratings. 
They are part owners of, and inter- 
ested in the advertising pages of 
. The Elks Magazine: 


























From 58,000 
Merchants 


Motor Dealers 
Haberdashers 


Druggists 
Hardware Dealers 
General Merchants 


Let us submit our co-operative 
merchandising plans. They have 
proved successful for several great 
national advertisers. 


She &Iks 


“The largest proved male circulation in America” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Rae ht ee ee 


| 
| 
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The St. J oseph Gazette 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


~ G. A. MCCLELLAN, Publisher 
Announces the appointment of 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


National Representatives 


Effective August 1, 1923 


O 


Offices 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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N earlier days, as general sales 
manager of a wholesale gro- 
cery house, I believed that the 
only language the retail merchant 
understood, when you addressed 
him from a distance, was the dol- 
lar sign and the profit promise. 
I had been brought up on this sort 
of stuff in the grocery trade. I 
am not so sure now, however, 
that it is the only approach, the 
wisest one. 

Our letters of those days in- 
variably told how much the dealer 
would make if he saw things our 
way. The opening sentence was a 
promise of increased profits, and 
the concluding one was an artistic 
study in high finance. Unques- 
tionably it is a successful method, 
but it does not follow that there 
are no other equally virile ideas. 

For the last two years we have 
been experimenting with another 
form of letter, spliced onto some 
of the principles of the former 
policy, and it makes a highly suc- 
cessful combination; even more 
successful than the old system of 
promising everything and _ then 
being found out, with attendant 
disillusionment on the merchant’s 
part and disappointment which 
takes the form of some type of 
retaliation. 

We are now featuring what we 
are pleased to call a “Partnership- 
Letter.” We climb down from 
the high-and-mighty and do our 
level best to make the dealer see 
the human side of us. We are no 
mysterious “corporation,” no gi- 
gantic institution intent on for- 
ever furthering our own interests. 
In fact, we abstain from any hint 
of our size, of our ability to force 
issues, if things ever come to a 
fight. 

A most successful letter of ours 
was really patterned after a form 
letter sent out by a rather small 


Partnership Letters That Bring 
Dealer Response 


The Retailer Reacts Favorably to Correspondence That Takes Him 
into Full Confidence and Makes Him Feel He Is an 
Important Factor in Modern Business 


By William B. Leach 


manufacturer in a Georgia town. 
We happened to run across it and 
gained permission to use it as a 
model. I have a copy of this 
original letter. It was addressed 
to 300 grocery stores in the State 
of Georgia. It read: 


In introducing our new product, we 
are not blind to the fact that much de- 
pyete upon you, the individual grocer. 
f you believe in it, t it is a 
worthy article, you will not only be glad 
to stock it up, but you will also recom- 
mend it to your customers. 

This recommendation, of course, is 
one of the most valuable assets any pro- 
ducer can claim. It means success. To 
begin with, therefore, we are expressing 
a half-case lot to your address and want 


- you to use it for your own home. 
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We have a large and a fully-equipped 
plant, of which we are extraordinarily 
proud. But it is worth next to nothing, 
if you do not have faith in this product 
of ours, and if you are not whole- 
heartedly inclined to boost it to your 
customers. We are just old-fashioned 
enough to believe that fancy talk, re- 
bates, unusual offers, etc., will not get 
us very far if we fail to supply you 
with an article which will bring you un- 
usual profits because of its inherent 
quality. “ 

Therefore will you, in a sense, go into 
partnership? Crriticize us as we 
along, if you think we are making mis- 
takes. Feel at liberty to write such let- 
ters, not to some department manager, 
but to the heads of the house. You are, 
in your field of usefulness, just as im- 
portant, just as big as we are, and we 
are not ne deceive ourselves 
to the contrary, ork with us, please! 
Help us achieve the success to which we 
think we are entitled! 


This letter was not used by us 
in its entirety, but many of the 
paragraphs and all of the com- 
mon sense, modesty and lack of 
bombast, were freely copied, It 
won immediate recognition, where 
other letters had failed, and es- 
tablished a business friendship 
which has steadily grown, from 
day to day. 

Several of our officers were op- 
posed to the: letter, as first sug- 
gested. It was their belief that 
we were belittling our own insti- 
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tution. The small dealer really 
needed, according to their ideas, 
to look away up to a house. 

Objections were overruled and 
the letter went out. I think it 
was successful because it did ex- 
actly what it promised to do. It 
took the small merchant into 
partnership. 

“When I read that letter,” a 
dealer remarked to me, “I had 
the thought that you folks were 
likable and human and meant 
every word. You flattered me, but 
there was truth back of the flat- 
tery. And I resolved to help you 
get your new product across.” 

Very often a man will do more 
for you, for the pride and pleas- 
ure of it, than he will for promises 
of money return. I have found 
many merchants are both intensely 
proud and strangely independent. 
They want profit, naturally, but 
they will not roll up their sleeves 
and work for you merely on that 
account. 

Some of the same precepts and 
rules which regulate human lives, 
are operative in business. A man 
will “work his head off” for you, 
if you go to him, in all frankness, 
and ask him to help you achieve 
a certain worthy objective. He 
will be flattered by your approach. 
It pleases him to think that you 
think enough of him to want his 
advice and help. And in our re- 
lations with dealers, both when 
salesmen are on the road and 
when letters are sent out, we take 
this same stand. 

We virtually say to the mer- 
chant, just as in that first form 
letter: “This firm does not know 
it all. We are a bit timid to start 
out with. You retail merchants, 
if you find our product deserves 
your support, can make or break 
us. You are a power unto your- 
selves, many times stronger than 
the biggest manufacturing plant, 
because, taken as one, you are a 
great distributing system. We 
realize that what you say about 
us and our goods will help in 
molding public opinion. We want 
to grow, but we know it can’t be 
accomplished if you do not grow 
with us at the same time. If any- 
thing in our method of conducting 
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business is at fault, through your 
eyes as a retail merchant, let us 
have it.” 

I have examined and studied 
hundreds of letters sent to retail 
merchants to further one idea or 
purpose or another, and, to me, at 
least, a large majority of them 
are hackneyed, lacking in the es- 
sential human qualities, and far, 
far too arbitrary of spirit. Their 
very marked tendency is to say, 
either by actual word or via sug- 
gestion: “A world-famous and 
important industry addresses you 
—you the small merchant. It is 
our disposition to be nice to you, 
but if you get cantankerous, we 
will ignore you, humble you to 
the dust. We will not stand any 
‘funny business” We make a 
fine product, we spend millions 
advertising it, and the demand is 
national. See things our way or 
not at all.” 


THE CASH REGISTER LETTER DOESN’T 
RING THE BELL 


The direct opposite is the far 
too generous letter in the matter 
of extravagant profit claims—the 
letter that makes it appear that 
the merchant will amass a fortune 
if he simply follows instructions. 
These “cash register” letters are 
common, and have tremendous 
vogue. There was a time, I 
imagine, when their blatant prom- 
ises fooled a certain number of 
gullible dealers who keep a close 
watch on the dollar. But as they 
are commonly written, I am in- 
clined to believe they have greatly 
decreased in pulling power. Fewer 
believe them, for one thing. They 
have cried “Wolf” too often. 

It is pretty difficult to pull 
much wool over the eyes of the 
average merchant today. His con- 
tacts with customers and merchan- 
dise make him familiar with about 
what can be expected. Telling him 
what he may expect in his own 
business is a hazardous under- 
taking. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain acknowledged human ele- 
ments which time cannot dim and 
which the years will not tarnish. 
Men will never cease to be inter- 
ested in ambition in others when 
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Custom-Made 
Printing 
ID IT ever strike you that a 
lot of printing is like ready- 


made clothing—all right in its way 
but lacking in distinction? 






If you have been putting out 
this kind of printing, do you not 
think it would be an interesting 
experience to go to an eminent 
printer and get, for once, at least, 
a made-to-order job? The paper, 
the type, the typographical ar- 
rangement, the illustrations and 
decorations will all be made to 
your measure. The book will 
reflect you. Custom-made print- 
ing has this quality—it expresses 
individuality. 





















Perhaps we can help you 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building + Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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such ambition furthers progress 
and civilization. 

Composers of letters to dealers 
are not inclined to analyze their 
products and their audience. For 
some amazing reason, while the 
ayerage business letter may be 
thought out with ‘intensive care, 
dealer correspondence is seldom 
taken seriously. Anything ap- 
proximating the human, the psy- 
chological, is laughed aside as un- 
necessary, irrelevant,.in so far as 
a retail merchant is concerned. 

We recently opened with a new 
product in Massachusetts, and it 
was necessary to curry favor with 
retailers, large and small. The 
little fellows were the more im- 
portant, I think, because there 
were so many of them, and be- 
cause they had been hounded by 
just such propositions, week in 
and week out, until their nerves 
were on edge. It was a terribly 
old story with them. 

We issued a series of six form 
letters, so skilfully reproduced in 
facsimile that it was difficult to 
tell them from personal com- 
munications, Incidentally, we 
took the trouble to sign them 
with real signatures at the office— 
and this unquestionably helped. 

The response was hearty; in- 
deed, it was far more than that. 
It was overwhelmingly successful, 
genial, productive of results. A 
very large proportion of the 
dealers wrote personal letters in 
reply. 

Yet there was no subtle, under- 
cover strata of cleverness in these 
letters. They were not flowery, 
and they were not scientifically 
keyed to the popular idea that the 
only subject a merchant will ever 
read is money, money, money! 
What they did set out to do was 
to establish a _ live-and-let-live 
spirit of co-partnership. The 
most suspicious man was certain 
to look upon this correspondence 
as honest, straight from the heart, 
very much in earnest. There was 
no bombast and there were no 
high-sounding profit promises. 

Several extracts -will be helpful 
to others, and I give them with 
permission to profit by little 
thoughts which have proved suc- 
cessful in our own case. Does it 
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strike you as significant that this 
idea of good-fellowship and hearty 
collaboration is to found in 
every instance? We simply man- 
aged to make these men feel that 
they amounted to something ; they 
were important; they occupied a 
dignified place in the broad scheme 
of things: 


All business is a partnership. The 
big concern must recognize it as well as 
the little fellow, and both are inseparably 
interlocked. We require far more than 
an exchange of money for so much of 
merchandise, as far as you are concerned. 
We need your friendship . . . and this 
is something we can’t buy with mere 
money. 

We have just completed a factory 
which cost something over one hundred 
thousand dollars. e€ give employment 
to nearly a thousand men and women. 
We produce a product in which we firmly 
believe and which is of true benefit to 
mankind in general. But the plant can’t 
continue at a profit and we can’t give 
steady employment to these men and 
women, if you are not taken into real 
partnership. Because we must sell our 
product in large volume and these sales 
must be made through you. Considered 
in the aggregate, you are larger than 
any one manufacturing enterprise. 

What can we do to impress upon you 
the importance in which we hold you and 
your business? Our product is right 
and our terms satisfactory. But there 
must be something more. You must 
grow to.think of us, not as a great, big, 
unapproachable institution, but as some- 
thing human, likable, helpful to you_and 
to all retailers who deal with us. Help 
us in solving this problem. Write to us 
and give us ideas . . . we want them, 
need them . . . and we prize very highly 
the type of suggestion which comes from 
a man who is in the retail business and 
who comes, therefore, in daily contact 
with people . . . the folks who will 
eventually buy our line. 

I do not maintain that in all 
lines of business this type of col- 
laborative letter will work. And 
yet, why not? Men are men, and 
the basic idea is no more than a 
sympathetic understanding of hu- 
man nature. One thing is cer- 
tain—the cash register letter must 
find a new pattern. It has been 
sadly overdone. 





Packaging Tennis Balls to Sell 
Three at a: Time 


Sales stimulation and the making of 
three tennis balls the logical purchase 
—two to play, one for a spare—is the 
aim of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany of America, Inc., Jeanefte, Pa., in 
a new counter display carton containing 
four boxes of three balls each. This 
new sales-help is being advertised to 
sporting goods dealers in business papers. 
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“Advertising Well Directed” 


1912 

| 1913 
1914 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
‘1920 
| 1921 


1922 








1923 


This chart represents the active accounts of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, arranged alpha- 
betically from left to right. It indicates the 
year of starting and the length of service rendered 
to each account, up to January 1, 1923 
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Continued Service 
Is the Best Evidence of | 
“cAdvertising Well Directed” 


——_ 





There is no better indication 
of an advertising agency’s 
ability to render satisfactory 
service than the perma- 
nency of its clientele and the 
steady growthofitsaccounts. 


The accompanying chart 
tells a significant story of 
the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany’s service record with 
individual clients and the 














constant progress this com- 
pany has enjoyed year 
by year. 


This record, we believe, 
merits the earnest consider- 
ation of every advertiser 
contemplating the selection 
of an advertising agency. 
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The number and class of car owners 





who read MOTOR LIFE constitute, 
doliar for dollar, the most responsive 
and waste-free market for any adver- 
tiser of quality automotive product 























45 West 45th St. 
NBW YORK 


Motor Life 


1056 W. Vin Buren Street, Qhscago 





3050 se Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT 
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A Real Estate Operator with a 
Changed Viewpoint Finds New 
Selling Angles 


Knowledge of What Women, Depending upon Their Financial Resources, 
Want to Know about a New House Makes Effective Newspaper Copy 


COMBINATION of copy 

angles ordinarily kept en- 
tirely distinct and separate—if 
used at all—has been tried out 
in the advertising of a Philadel- 
phia builder of homes with such 
marked success that its use has 
been decided on as permanent 
policy. 

One angle is of a technical or 
semi-technical nature, which might 
be considered as of. interest only 
to men; the other emphasizes de- 
tails such as kitchen equipment, 
closet space, etc., of primary im- 
portance to women, 

A dozen or more operative 
builders of dwellings use large 
display space in the -newspapers 
of Philadelphia, but until the last 
few years all of their advertising 
followed a rather well defined 
and traditional course. It was 
customary to advertise certain 
familiar details in a rather inci- 
dental way, location, size, price 
and financing being the chief 
features. Hardly any of the 
builders took advantage of such 
obvious helps as the national ad- 
vertising of various material and 
equipment houses. 

John H. McClatchy, one of the 
largest of the operative builders, 
began his experiment in advertis- 
ing with references to details of 
construction previously overlooked. 
He announced that only all-copper 
gutters and spouting were used in 
his dwellings, expecting to get a 
response from men with some 
knowledge of the life of ma- 
terials. Instead, he found that the 
largest number of inquiries came 
from women. Most of them were 


not acquainted with material 
values, 
learn. 

Accordingly every display. ad- 
vertisement of a McClatchy house 
appearing this.year contains de- 1 


but they were eager to 


tailed information about the char- 
acter of materials, and where 
there is a brand or firm name of 
known standing it is used in the 
advertising. This policy applies 
to the copy designed to sell small 
“row houses” as well as to the 
high-priced single or semi-detached 
suburban residences, 


KITCHEN APPEAL USED FOR HIGHER- 
PRICED HOUSES 


In that connection the “kitchen 
appeal” to women is used most ex- 
tensively in higher-priced houses, 
beginning at about $15,000. The 
experience of this builder, gleaned 
from the talks between salesmen 
and buyers, would seem to indi- 
cate that women presumably able 
to hire servants are more inter- 
ested in the kitchen and other 
housekeeping details when buying 
a home than the average wife of 
a workman or small-salaried man. 
The latter takes it more or less 
for granted that the kitchen will 
be small, shipshape and modern, 
and directs most of her attention 
to such features as living-room, 
enclosed porch, built-in. fireplace 
and similar items that are taken 
for granted in the higher-priced 
home. 

This builder has found by actual 
test that women—who decide 
where the family shall live, with- 
in the limits of the income, in the 
majority of purchases of homes— 
are really interested in such items 
as the formula for cement and 
will ask questions about its dur- 
ability and its differences. They 
are willing to pay for such details 
as metal weather stripping and 
similar items heretofore considered 
as “extras,” and they are deeply 
concerned in the number and posi- 
tion of electric power and light 
outlets for use with various labor- 
saving devices. All of these are 
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featured at different times in the 
McClatchy advertising. 

In most of the copy there has 
been no sacrifice of the points of 
emphasis heretofore considered es- 
sential to the advertising of 
homes, location, price and financ- 
ing. But much less emphasis is 
placed on these salient features, 
the theory being that mere men- 
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See 1c John H. McClatchy’s 8 New 
All-Masonry Side Yard Homes 
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sociation he may have to pay a 
commission to a real estate 
broker for getting such a loan, 
and similar commissions are often 
obtained for placing first mort- 
gages. This service is given by 
many builders, but some of them 
make charges for it over and 
above the price quoted for the 
house. It has been found that this 
practice occasionally 
embarrasses buyers. 
The prices advertised 
for McClatchy houses 
are therefore to cover 
all charges, and the 
statement of carrying 
charges which is an 
essential feature gives 
separately the month- 
ly sum needed to pay 
off the second mort- 
gage. 
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Oleomargarine 
Barred in Canada 
The Canadian Parlia- 








ment recently voted to 
prohibit the manufacture 
after August 31 and the 











THE TYPE OF 


tion is sufficient. Commuting 
time to the centre of the city is 
always given, together with other 
details of transportation advan- 
tages. Here again the mention is 
often incidental when space is de- 
sired for a description of such 
details as the number and size of 
closets and storage rooms in a 
given dwelling, since it is assumed 
that the average buyer becomes 
familiar with various points of 
general advantage before getting 
actively into the market for a 
home. 

A point of interest in the adver- 
tising of price is that it has been 
found advantageous to state the 
outside cost in the advertis- 
ing. Very few dwellings are 
sold outright for cash. Most of 
them under the system in use in 
Philadelphia carry two mortgages, 
the second of which is obtained 
through a building and loan as- 
sociation and is paid off in month- 
ly instalments. If the buyer is 
not a stockholder in such an as- 


NEWSPAPER COPY THAT GIVES THE READER 
INFORMATION THAT HE WANTS 


sale after next March of 
oleomargarine in Canada. 
A similar law was in 
force prior to 1917, but 
: permission at that time 
was given for its manufacture and sale 
on account of the shortage of food sup- 
plies during the war. Agitation directed 
against the product claims it has been 
harmful to the Canadian butter industry. 





Ford Timer Account for Frank- 


lin P. Shumway Company 
The Bell Manufacturing Company, a 
division of the American Industrial 
Chemical Company, South Boston, Mass., 
and manufacturer of Ford timers, has 
a its account with the Franklin P. 
humway Company, Boston advertising 
agency. Business papers - New 
England newspapers will be used 





A Slogan “For Baby’s Sake” 
BrenyJAMIN LANDSMAN, 

New York. 
of Printers’ INK: 
we courteously enlist your good 
offices in finding out for us if the 
words “For Baby’s Sake” have been 
used as a slogan? 

BenJAMIN LANDSMAN. 


Editor 
May 





Leaves Hannahsons Shoe 


Company 
Alfred New has resigned as adver- 
tising ma of the Hannahsons Shoe 
Company, Haverhill, Mass. 
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Dominates Real Estate 
Advertising 
in Detroit 


EN especially qualified to judge the standing and 
the possibilities of Detroit newspapers in the 
world of real estate, have elected The Detroit Free 
Press by overwhelming preference. These men are the 
realtors of Detroit. It is their business to know condi- 
tions—to know their market, and it is a tribute to the 
selling-ability—tthe impression-creating power of The 
Detroit Free Press to have these men give it such a 
decided preference. 










RCL RAEN MOMEBA 


For the first six months of 1923 The Detroit 
Free Press carried 148,433 lines of real- 
estate advertising— 






41,863 lines or 39.2% more than that car- 
ried by The Detroit News— 


55,207 lines or 59.2% more than that car- 
ried by The Detroit Times. 






There is no other reason for such a marked preference 
for The Detroit Free Press, except its clearly demon- 
strated superiority to reach and influence Detroit's 
actual buying power. 
















The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 












VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 












San Francisco 
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The Allyne-Zerk Company, 
Direct contact lubrication for auto- 


The American Multigraph Sales 


Atlantic Stamping Company, 
i. 


The Cleveland Company, 
Publishers of the Cleveland News 
and the Sunday News-Leader. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Great Lakes steamship lines. 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
‘Wiltshire’ meat products. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
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The Fox Furnace Company, 
“Sunbeam" Warm-Air Heating. 
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its @ller & Smith are: 


day El a Seiberling Rubber Company, 
lectric ces. Seiberling tires and rubber heels. 


ryDsolitg Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
y psolilé Operating Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
[anna y Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis, and 
wners Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 
he Ho 
oe- Reg 
reneral Mpany, 
“eats send United States Chain & Forging 

ee 4 Company, 
firey Mie Company, “McKay” tire chains and commercial 


oal mery, _ ebectric and industrial chains of all kinds. 
comotimgm conveying and 


rushing University School, 

nal Las College preparatory school. 
seneral Mmpany, 

Y atior 5 








The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for motor vehicles. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
atiook Company, 

08 Electric apparatus, appliances —_ 
enowns i cleaners and supplies, including household labo 
ar One Saving devices. 
Rober@iy, P 
oberisommecstos Protected Willard Storage Battery Company, 
fetal. Storage batteries. 














rismith —Advertisin 
yOuclid Ave.,Cleveland 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ember National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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Boncilla Makes Premium Tie 
Up with Product 


Mamigntting yas often make use 
of premiums that possess little or no 
relation to the product they accompany. 
The ingenious plan, on the other hand, 
if it employs premiums in sales pro- 
motion, can as easily as not offer an 
article or a service of more than mere 
intrinsic worth. 

The Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., of 
Indianapolis, in recent Chicago news- 
paper advertising offer with their No. 37 
Boncilla Set a certificate that entitles 
the purchaser to a photograph at the 
studio of a Chicago photographer. Over 
a hundred stores are listed where this 
set of facial clay, cold cream, vanishing 
cream, face powder and beauty soap 
may be bought. F 

esides making the simple offer, the 
advertising points out that a treatment 
with the Boncilla products contained in 
the set will “put your skin in a perfect 
condition for a photograph, imparting 
a delicate, natural glow which gives a 
picture of youthful, effective charm.” 
“Having your picture taken,” the copy 
goes on to say, “is a pleasure you un- 
consciously put off, either from a sense 
of its being a luxury or because on 
want to look just right for it. ere 
is an opportunity that overcomes both 
arguments.” 





Eastern Campaign Is Started 
on §. O. S. Soap 


A sales campaign to widen the distri- 
bution of S. .» @ soap for cleaning 
aluminum and other kitchenware, has 
been started in the East by the §. O. S. 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. This 

roduct has been on sale in a number of 

estern States for a year or more, and 
this —neee aims to introduce the prod- 
uct to Eastern consumers. 

Under the company’s marketing plan, 
newspaper space is used in each sales 
centre opened, together with advertising 
in national magazines. The advertising 
of S. O. S. soap is being directed by 
Lord & Thomas. 





Number of Publications Printed 
in Mexico 


The Secretary of Foreign Relations 
of the Republic of Mexico in a recent 
report on the number of publications 
originating in that country, states that 
the total number of newspapers and 
other periodicals published was 720 as 
of May 15, 1923. The Federal Dis- 
trict leads the list with 218, Vera Cruz 
comes second with fifty-one and Jalisco 
is third with forty-eight. 





Timken Net Earnings Exceed 
Four Millions 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, O., reports net earn- 
ings of $4,554,301, after all taxes and 
depreciation, for the six months ended 
June 30, 1923. 
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Would Permit Alabama 


Counties to Advertise 
A bill to permit county governing 
bodies in Alabama to appropriate funds 
for the purpose of advertising and pro- 
moting county resources has intro- 
duced in the Alabama legislature at the 
request of Greater Alabama, Inc., an 
association which recently has been 
formed to advertise the State. Accord- 
ing to O. L. Bunn, secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce. 
chairman of the executive council of 
Greater Alabama, Inc., it is planned to 
spend at least $300,000 in advertising 
Alabama and its resources. Most of the 
money will raised by counties, pro- 
vided the bill passes. 





A Canadian Appreciation of 


“Printers’ Ink” Service 
A. J. Massie, Limitep 
WInnipec, Juty 26TH, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

The requested bibliography arrived 
this morning. Many thanks. 

We have seen many quoted letters 
commending your promptitude and 
comprehensiveness in responding to re- 
uests, nevertheless, we were delight- 
ully surprised in both respects. 

Printers’ InK is not content with 
talking service—it acts up to its pro- 
fessions. 

A. J. Masstze, Limitep. 
NGLAND. 


Will Advertise Hair Cutter in 
National Campaign 


Newspapers, magazines and _ direct- 
mail advertising will be used in a na- 
tional campaign planned by the Ucan 
Safety Hair Cutter Corporation, New 
York. This advertising will be directed 
by Jenkins-Martin, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency. 


Thomas F. Clark Co. Adds 
Four Newspapers 


The Drumright, Okla., Derrick; Red- 
ding, Cal., Searchlight; Jonesboro, Ark., 
Tribune, and the Ottumwa, Iowa, 
News, have appointed the Thomas F. 
Clark Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York, as their national ad- 
vertising representatives. 











Leslie S. Pearl with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 
Leslie S. Pearl, formerly with W. S. 
Crawford, Ltd., London, advertisin 
agency, has joined the Buffalo office 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


A. O. Goodwin with Gill 
Engraving Co. 


Adolph O. Goodwin, recently with 
Judge, has been appointed advertising 
and promotion manager of The Gill En- 
graving Company, New York, 
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The Government’s Plans for the 
Mobilization of Industry 


Considerable Headway Being Made on Plans for Industrial Mobilization 
Which Are of Vital Interest to General Business 


By James True 


HE war demonstrated to every 

nation involved the necessity 
of working out in time of peace a 
plan, complete to the last detail, 
of quickly and effectually mobiliz- 
ing every industrial power of the 
country. If the United States had 
worked out such a plan, prior to 
our entry into the last war, our 
armies would have reached France 
six months earlier, thousands of 
lives would have been saved, in- 
dustry would have been less 
strained, with a much easier re- 
turn to a peace basis, there would 
have been considerably less profi- 
teering and wastefulness, taxes 
and living costs would have been 
lower, our housing problem would 
have been comparatively negligible, 
and both ourselves and the Allies 
would have benefited in many 
other ways. 

The General Staff of the United 
States Army and the War De- 
partment are convinced of this, 
and they assume that there may 
be another war. The assumption 
is entirely precautionary; there 
are no present indications that the 
country ever will be drawn into 
another conflict; but there is noth- 
ing in the facts of history and 
international conditions to assure 
the world of continuous peace. 
So the General Staff and the War 
Department are determined to be 
on the safe side. f 

Undoubtedly Congress was of 
the same mind when, in 1920, it 
passed the National Defense Act, 
which imposes on the Assistant 
Secretary of War the duty of pre- 
paring plans in time of peace for 
industrial mobilization in time of 
war. Since that time, the office 
of the Assistant Secretary, in co- 
operation with the General Staff, 
has made considerable headway in 
evolving plans that are not only 
of vital interest to general busi- 
ness, but that doubtless will have 
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a definite influence ori the peace- 
time activities of numerous in- 
dustries. 

The spirit of the movement was 
recently expressed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis, when he said that, con- 
trary to the opinions of the 
pacifists, the plans for industrial 
mobilization were probably the 
most effective means possible to 
devise for the discouragement of 
war. 


INDUSTRY COULD CAUSE THE LOSS 
OF A WAR 


“Wars are no longer fought by 
armed forces alone,” he declared. 
“Every man, woman and child, 
every resource and every dollar in 
the entire nation must throw its 
weight toward victory at the time 
of war. Industry alone cannot 
win a war, but it can lose a war 
by failing to supply promptly the 
armies with munitions and the 
supplies necessary to their fighting 
power. 

“The business men of the coun- 
try must realize that if we were 
again faced with a national crisis 
such as that of 1917, it would take 
a year and a half to manufacture 
the cannon required by a million 
fighting men. That is, if our 
reserve stocks were at the level of 
1917. 

“If war were forced upon us, it 
would be at least a year before we 
could fairly well supply the armies 
with all of the munitions and 
equipment and supplies necessary 
for effective field activity. There 
would be not only the problem of 
furnishing vast supplies generally 
known to our commerce, but also 
the much greater problem of 
manufacturing innumerable non- 
commercial equipment. 

“The attitude of the War De- 
partment and the Army toward 
war is like that of policemen and 
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firemen toward riots and fires. We 
look upon war as a thing to be 
prevented and avoided by every 
available means; but if war comes 
we must be prepared to get it over 
quickly at the least cost of lives; 
we must determine in advance 
everything that will be required 
down to the most insignificant 
item, and we must know how and 
where every item can be obtained 
in the shortest possible time. We 
must be prepared to strike swiftly 
with all of the combined might 
of the nation. For that reason 
the closest co-operation between 
industry and the army must be 
arranged for. 

“Since the Assistant Secretary 
of War was made the business 
head of the army in time of war, 
the office has created various or- 
ganizations to determine the needs 
of the army increased to the war 
strength considered adequate by 
the General Staff. More important 
still is the solution of the intricate 
problem as to where and how the 
great volume of materials is to 
be produced. Other considera- 
tions, only slightly less important, 
are plans to produce the army sup- 
plies with the slightest disturbance 
to industry and with the least 
possible inconvenience to _ the 
people of the nation.” 

Mr. Davis then explained at 
some length the magnitude of the 
demand of the army on industry 
in the event of another war. Both 
the quantities and the number of 
items required are almost incom- 
prehensible. The initial order for 
ordnance alone would total billions 
of dollars. A million soldiers re- 
quire enough blankets every year 
to supply 25,000,000 civilians two 
and a quarter years, and every- 
thing a soldier wears must be sup- 
plied in the same or _ greater 
proportion. And another war 
might necessitate placing five mil- 
lion men in the field. 

Last year, fifty regular army 
officers were detailed to estimate 
the army needs. Their inventory 
is now complete, for the time be- 
ing, and it represents nine months 
of work. It is all arranged and 
classified’; it fills many large loose- 
leaf binders, and it details the 
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physical requirements of every 
branch of the army from the 
lubricating oil for airplanes down 
to the last necessary shoe lace. 
“This inventory,” Mr. Davis 
said, “gives us a basis for the 
survey of industries we are now 
making. Practically the same 
organization of officers is investi- 
gating and determining the avail- 
able facilities for manufacturing 
everything listed. With the 
estimated requirements and manu- 
facturing facilities known, we will 
be enabled, in event of war, to 
supply the army promptly and 
completely, and, simultaneously, 
equalize the strain on industry. 


PLAN TO EQUALIZE THE STRAIN ON 
INDUSTRY 


“During our last experience, a 
large group of factories devoted 
their entire capacities to army ma- 
terials, while others produced little 
or nothing. If another war comes 
we shall be prepared to take a 
proportionate part of the produc- 
tion of all available factories, and 
with the strain equalized they will 
be able to take care of at least a 
fair portion of their regular de- 
mands and preserve their peace- 
time connections, 

“Because of the plan, profi- 
teering and the activities of the 
temporary middleman and broker 
will be eliminated. Wasteful buy- 
ing will be reduced to an insignifi- 
cant minimum, and there will be 
little or no confusion in getting 
our industries into production for 
war requirements. 

“The War Department is giving 
special attention to the elimination 
of profiteering. The principle that 
one group of men shall not profit 
from war, while our soldiers are 
giving their lives and their health 
for the country, is fundamental 
as a proposition of common jus- 
tice. This may now be regarded 
as a fixed national policy for the 
future. Another war, if it is ever 
fought by our armies, will not be 
a source of profits for any group 
or industry. 

“There are seven supply 
branches of the army, and the 
plans to secure the vast quantities 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Get-Acquainted Sets 
for National Advertisers 


Check the Subjects 
Desired. 


Advertising Coordina- 
tion 


The Foundation Comes 
First. 


Copy Education 

Back to “Old Stuff” 

Spasmodic Advertising 

Keeping One Jump 
Ahead 

It All Takes Time 


Are You . Ready to 
Advertise? 

Why Blame Advertising ? 

Is Your Copy Lazy? 

Professional Ethics 


Old Salesmen Under 
New Conditions 


Ability .to Succeed 
Without Advertising 

Willingness to Start 
Slowly 

What an Advertising 

Agency Should Know 
Parting of the Ways 
Analysis of Sales 
Territory 


The _ Traditions of 
Your Firm 


Sound Agency Tactics 
Working With— 


Dealer. Attitude To- 
ward You 


“Canned Advertising” 
Soliciting 


Reducing 
Receivable 


Change Brings New 
Thrills 


Friendly Advertising 


Why Change “Your 
Advertising Agency? 


Accounts 


ourth Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Mad. Sq. 9070. 


We have been running a series 
of E. O. W. educational advertise- 
ments in Printers’ INK. Therz 
have been so many interesting com- 
ments regarding these advertise- 
ments that we have had extra 
copies printed of the subjects at 
the left. 


Any manufacturer or national 
advertiser who. would like to read 
these advertising ‘‘sermonettes,” as 
one advertiser called them, can get 
them by checking the ones in this 
list which he desires, provided he 
will write on his business station- 
ery and state what his official ca- 
pacity is with the firm. 


The request for these reprints 
does not incur any obligation what- 
soever, nor does the sending of 
them on our part mean that we are 
in a position to serve the one ask- 
ing for them. It merely means a 
friendly and courteous exchange of 
ideas; and merely the possibility, if 
all things are favorable, of making 
a business connection on both sides. 


Yours very truly, 


Advertising Agency 


Charter Member A. A. A. A. 












Automotive Industries prints 
more news of the automotive 
industry than any other pub- 
lication in the world. 
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ati.uthority Speake 











he soap box orator 
speaks and only the loi- 
terers listen and even they 
do not hear him through nor 
take him seriously. 


But when an authority talks 
the world takes notice. Peo- 
ple throng about him and 
hang on his words and 
newspapers quote his utter- 
ances, 


True as to individuals— 
true also as to business 
papers. 


On the standing of its edi- - 


tors and on their reputa- 
tion as authorities depends 
the standing of the bus- 
iness publication in the field 
it serves. 


Automotive Industries en- 
joys, to a marked degree, 
the confidence of its readers 


eople listen! 


purely on the strength of 
its editorship. 


Because its news is up to 
the minute, often scooping 
the newspapers, because its 
reflection of industrial con- 
ditions and developments is 
complete and authentic, be- 
cause its opinions and fore- 
casts are sane and sound, 
because it is in the fullest 
sense an authority in its 
field—Automotive Indus- 
tries holds the respect and 
interest of its audience. 


Automotive Industries is 
subscribed to by practically 
every automotive manufac- 
turer in America and in 
most cases it is routed 
through the plant for the 
attention of the various 
departments. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P. C. Bldg.; 


Chicago, Mallers Bldg. ; ; Boston, 


185 Devonshire St.; Philadelphia, Widener Bldg.; Cleveland, 


Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 


1212 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 


ort St. West; Indianapolis, 
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i See How Easy It Is To 





One-Third of a Cent 
Per Page Per Teacher 


O send penny post cards to 

the 150,000 subscribers to 

Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans would cost you $1500, to say 
nothing of the cost of printing 
and addressing the cards. 


In Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans your full page message of 
684 lines reaches 150,000 net paid 
subscribers for only $500. This 
is $3.33 per page per thousand. 


Or look at it this way: If you 
could place your full page mes- 
sage before one School Teacher 
for one-third of a cent you would 
jump at the chance. If one, why 
not 150,000? 


150,000 Grade and Rural Teachers 
averaging under 25 years of age 
pay $2 in advance yearly for 
Normal Instructor- Primary Plans. They use 
their work and buy from it. 84 per cent of these 
young women teach in places of under 5000 population. 
*$169 is the average amount spent annually by each 
for clothing—a total of over $25,000,000. 








Ths 








*Figures are taken from a 25-Question 
Questionnaire sent to 10,000 Normal 
Instructor - Primary Plans subscribers. 
Send for complete compilation of results, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
- DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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of products for them that are 
familiar to our manufacturers, 
while they entail a great deal of 
work, are comparatively simple 
when considered with the dif- 
ficulties of securing the unfamiliar, 
non-commercial supplies. The 
most important of the latter are 
munitions, and to carry out the 
plan most effectively Congress will 
have to be convinced of the neces- 
sity of changing the laws regard- 
ing the placing of orders for 


non-commercial supplies. The 
equipment, so that we may 
familiarize our manufacturers 


with the processes of making such 
products by giving them sample 
orders at prices which will guar- 
antee them against loss. 

“From time to time?if a num- 
ber of factories were given orders 
for, let us say, two or three pieces 
of artillery of a certain advanced 
type, with the request to turn them 
out according to specifications at 
their convenience, the procedure 
would assure a supply, under an 
emergency, because it would train 
mechanics, stimulate their inter- 
est in such mechanisms, and fur- 
nish both the necessary experience 
and the tools for such manufac- 
ture. The Government arsenals 
are equipped to supply only a very 
small fraction of the munitions re- 
quired in time of war.” 

The importance of this is em- 
phasized by the results of the work 
of the Assistant Secretary’s or- 
ganization, and by the records 
of our participation in the World 
War. Numerous charts hang on 
the walls of the various War De- 
partment offices, and one of them 
illustrates the materials and proc- 
esses necessary to manufacture 
one type and calibre of high ex- 
plosive shell. This chart shows 
twelve groups of raw materials, 
and then depicts every stage of 
manufacture. No one factory in 
the country is now equipped to 
turn out complete shells of the 
kind. They must be fabricated in 
five or six different plants, and 
then assembled. 

During the last war a large 
order for shells of the kind was 
héld-up because of the failure of 
one of the factories under con- 
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tract correctly to produce a certain 
small part. The completed ma- 


-terials for thousands of shells had 


to wait until another factory could 
arrange to make the tools. and 
furnish production on the neces- 
sary part. This entailed a delay 
of nearly six months in shipping 
a large lot of ammunition that was 
sorely needed by our army in 
France. 

Blunders of the kind were nu- 
merous and inevitable, and they cost 
many lives by prolonging the war. 
They were not due to any lack of 
facilities, but to the failure ot the 
Government to provide in advance 
a practical plan of production and 
the program for the mobilization 


-of industry. 


WILL KNOW WHAT A FACTORY 
_ CAN DO 


“In the event of another war,” 
Mr. Davis continued, “because of 
the inventory and the survey of 
industry, we shall be reasonably 
certain that every factory given 
an order is fully equipped to turn 
out the materials specified. The 
War Department will know the 
producing power of every factory 
essential to its needs just as it 
knows the fighting power of all 
of the various units of the army. 

“As the work of determining 
the necessary facts progresses, we 
are confronted with problems that 
seem to be impossible of immedi- 
ate solution. Airplane supply is 
one of the most important of 
these. The development of the 
industry in this country is now in 
a state of suspended animation. 
The experience of the last war 
indicates that airplanes will play 
an important part in the winning . 
of the next war. 

“Doubtless time will solve this, 
as it has many others of the 
army’s problems. We are sure 
that it will be necessary for the 
Government to encourage and 
regulate the airplane industry only 
sufficiently to get its development 
well started. Until ten years ago, 
the General Staff was much con- 
cerned regarding the supply of 
motor equipment in the event of 
war; but when we went into the 
war we found that the motor in- 
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dustry of the country had de- 
veloped sufficiently to supply the 
requirements in this line with sur- 
prising promptness.” 

As explained by Mr. Davis, the 
outstanding feature of the plan is 
its comprehensiveness. Not only is 
the tremendous war load equal- 
ized so that industries will be 
neither overloaded nor made inac- 
tive, but the less essential indus- 
tries are being determined and 
provided for in time of war. 

The problems of adequate 
capital are being studied, so that 
manufacturers to whom war con- 
tracts are allotted may be financed 
economically, and _ all prices 
stabilized. Organization machinery 
is being planned for the settlement 
of industrial disputes, to insure 
the proper distribution of labor, 
and to prevent industry from be- 
coming a haven for slackers. The 
plan provides for a constant flow 
of raw materials and for their 
equitable distribution, and con- 
siders the effect of the tariff on 
strategic raw materials. In the 
use of power, it will aim to meet 
increased demands, to prevent the 
overloading of districts, and to 
utilize all available power economi- 
cally. It will also provide for the 
maintenance of railroads and roll- 
ing stock in good condition, for 
the maximum efficiency in the use 
of all rolling stock, and for mak- 
ing the best use of highways and 
waterways to supplement railway 
transportation. 

In perfecting this extensive pro- 
gram, thirty-six regular army 
officers are working in Washing- 
ton and 122 in the field, besides 
a large number of reserve officers 
and civilians. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of War has divided the 
industrial area of the country into 
districts, and a chief of each dis- 
trict has been appointed. Some of 
the civilian district chiefs are re- 
serve officers, and some have no 
military status, and to each was 
assigned a regular ordnance of- 
ficer as executive assistant. 

If war were imminent, the 
executive organization to carry out 
the plan would have to be ex- 
panded quickly. It would then 
require about 5,000 army officers 


and 37,000 civilians to manage all 
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details and assure proper func- 
tioning. 

“To provide for the immediate 
organization of the executive 
force, if necessary,’ Mr. Davis 
said, “is one of the objects of 
the industrial survey now being 
made. We are locating and listing 
the men best qualified, through 
technical training and experience, 
to carry on the work in the emer- 
gency of a conflict. 


VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN IN- 
DUSTRY LEND SUPPORT 


“We are also securing the in- 
valuable co-operation of pro- 
fessional, industrial and trade 
organizations in solving the 
various peculiar problems that 
arise. The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers has appointed a permanent 
Committee of Industrial Prepared- 
ness. This committee is doing 
very valuable work in assuring 
adequate supplies of strategic 
metals. The National Electric 
Light Association has undertaken 
a survey of the power of the entire 
country. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is co- 
operating actively. The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
is carding its large membership 
into 350 groups arranged geo- 
graphically to correspond with the 
industrial districts so that its 
technical experts may be called 
upon whenever a problem arises 
on which their advice is needed. 
Many others are giving excellent 
assistance and about 500 such 
organizations have expressed their 
willingness to aid in the work, 
and are being called upon as the 
needs arise. 

“After two years of activity, we 
find that the program will require 
about three years more to com- 
plete. It will then be kept up to 
date by annual revisions, so that, 
if at any time Congress may find 
it necessary to declare war, an 
accurate basis for appropriations 
and a complete industrial war 
program will be at hand. 

“In the meantime, the War De- 
partment invites constructive sug- 
gestions from all army officers and 
civilians who may have valuable 
ideas to offer. It seems to us that 
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the merchandising experts of the 
country, because they are creative 
thinkers, should be of valuable aid. 
Some months ago, we requested all 
army officers who had experience 
in the supply divisions during the 
war to state everything done or 
omitted under their observation 
that should be corrected. A great 
mass of information was the re- 
sult, and it has now been classified 
and arranged and is furnishing us 
with invaluable guides. The same 
request has been made to mem- 
bers of the War Industries Board 
and all civilians who served dur- 
ing the war in capacities that make 
their observations valuable. 

“The plan offers advantages to 
industry in time of war that are 
many and obvious. It also gives, 
I am sure, many peace-time 
benefits that are well worth while. 
It will encourage the development 
of new ideas and methods of 
manufacture, and will undoubtedly 
tend to aid in establishing better 
relations between the employer 
and labor, besides fostering loyalty 
and patriotism throughout the na- 
tion. And by bringing about a 
more intimate relationship between 
industry and one of the most im- 
portant branches of the Govern- 
ment, the plan in its development 
will give our law-makers a better 
understanding of American busi- 
ness and our business men a better 
understanding of the needs and 
operation of the Government, to 
the advantage of both.” 


A Plan That Should Be Acted 
Upon 


Tue Banxers Service CorPoRATION 
New York, July 25, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a former St. Louisan, I would have 
been interested in the article “Advertise 
the Savin; Pass Book; Exit the Red 
Flag” in Printers’ INK of July 19, by 
Festus J. Wade, President of The Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, even if my 
whole business life not been spent, 
more or less, in intensive study of the 
problem he discusses. 

I wonder if every reader of Printers’ 
Inx knows how consistently, how en- 
ergetically, and how liberally Mr. Wade 
has practiced what he preaches. I wonder 
if they all know that he was the first 
bank president in the United States to 
take a full pase advertisement in the 
newspaper. wonder if they know that 
he has done this not once, but hun 
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of times, and that he has even been 
known to take four solid pages of roto- 
gravure in one issue. 

To me, this policy of actually taking 
his own medicine, (and thriving on it, 
by the bye) adds weight and conviction 
to every word of Mr. Wade’s splendid 
article. He does not think he is 
right,—he knows he is right, and he has 
a fifty-million-dollar trust company, or- 
ganized and built up through his own 
efforts, to prove that he is right. 

The nation-wide campaign on bank use, 
which he suggests, would in my opinion, 
make a splendid demonstration of the 
and of publicity to change a nation’s 

bits for the better. And I cannot think 
of a time in our history when the nation 
was more ready for such a thing than it 
is today. 

Every question of public interest these 
days is an economic question. In the 
fifteenth century Religion was the most 
interesting subject. rom 1700 to 1890 
politics got the spotlight. Today the 
man in the street wants to hear about 
economic questions, and he believes that 
the banker knows more about this than 
augeee else, and in most cases he is 
right. 

resident Puelicher, of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, recently called 
on President Harding of the United 
States, and asked him what the bank- 
ers of the country could do to serve 
the nation better. The answer was: 
“Explain to the common a a the 
economic conditions that affect their 
lives.” And in an address to The 
American Bankers’ Association, Mr. 
Puelicher said that he had dedicated his 
administration of The American Bankers’ 
Association to that object primarily. 

Here we have a leader of the whole 
people, and the leader of all the bankers 
agreeing on the principle which Mr. 
Wade advocates. ut r. Wade has 
gone beyond mere principles, and sug- 
gested a practical method by which his 
principle may be carried out. 

It seems to me that every banker, 
every newspaper publisher, and every 
advertising man in the United States, 
is, or should be interested in what Mr. 
Wade has said. 

Tue Bankers Service CORPORATION, 

G. PratHer Knapp, 
Vice-President. 





R. E. Peoble Joins The Utility 
Company 

Robert E. Peoble has joined The 
Utility Company, Inc., New York, dis- 
tributor of Gre-Solvent hand soap, as 
sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Peoble was formerly advertising and as- 
sistant sales manager of B. Fischer & 
Company, distributors of Astor coffee, 
also of New York. 





“Farm and Home” Appoints 
Henry Beyer 
Henry Beyer, recently with the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York, as as- 
sistant mana; of rural les, has be- 
come circulation manager of Farm and 
Home, Springfield, Mass. 
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Fall. Campaign Being Planned 
for Ghirardelli Chocolates 


Plans are being prepared by the D. 
Ghirardelli Company, n Francisco 
manufacturer of chocolate and cocoa, for 
its fall advertising campaign. owennpnss 
outdoor and car card advertising will be 
used. The Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 
San Francisco advertising agency, will 
direct this advertising. 


Death of F. A. Ribble 


F. A. Ribble, manager of the Thos. 
Cusack Company at Birmingham, Ala., 
died at his summer home in Detroit last 
week. He was formerly a partner in the 
firm of Theiss, Douglas & Ribble and the 
Southern Advertising Company, both of 
Birmingham. When these interests were 
sold to the Cusack company Mr. Ribble 
became manager of the latter’s Birming- 
ham office. He was fifty-five years of 


age. 








R. L. Fitzwater to Direct Sales 
of S. O. S. Soap 


The S. O. S. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of S. O. 
S. soap, has appointed R. L. Fitzwater 
sales manager. He has been vice- 
resident in charge. of sales of the 
-O Cereal Company, Buffalo. Mr. 
Fitzwater will have his headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 


E. O. Manchee Joins Brigdens, 
Limited 

E. O. Manchee has joined the sales 
department of Brigdens, Limited, To- 
ronto artists, engravers and printers. 
For more than twelve years he had 
been Ontario manager at Toronto for 
the Desbarats Advertising Agency, 
Limited, of Montreal. 


Thos. Cusack Company 
Appoints H. W. Pearson 


H. W. Pearson, recently New Eng- 
land manager of the O. J. Gude Com- 
pany, has joined the Thos. Cusack Com- 
pany in a similar capacity. He will 
make his headquarters at Boston. 


A. L. Randalt Co. Appoints 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 


The A. L. Randall Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of reed and fibre furniture, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Chicago office of the Wm. 
Rankin Company, advertising agency. 














Weber Advertising Bureau 
Has Toy Account 
The Live-Long Toy Company, Chi- 
cago has eee its advertising account 
with the Henriette Weber Advertising 
Bureau, Chicago. 
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Bartlett Pear Copy Stirs 


Memories 

The California Pear Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, is using copy in 
its newspaper campaign on _ Bartlett 
Pears to recall last season’s enjoyment 
of this fruit. 

“You remember,” reads the copy in 
part, “how cooling and refreshing they 
were last summer—how good ‘they tasted 
—what delicious salads, cocktails and 
desserts you made with them—how sorry 
you were when the season was over— 
how you longed for more. You can 
gratify your longing now.” A recipe 
follows. 





Babson Institute Appoints 
F. W. Prescott 


Frank W. Prescott has joined the staff 
of the Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., as_ sales and publicity director. 
He was formerly with the advertising 
staff of the Boston Evening Transcript. 
Later, he became advertising manager of 
the Leopold Morse Company, Boston. 
More recently Mr. Prescott has been 
conducting an advertising business under 
his own name at Boston. 





J. C. Penney Sales Show Gain 
for Half Year 


The J. C. Penney Company, Inc., 
national department store organization, 
reports gross sales for June of $5,239,- 
577, as compared with $3,988,453 in 
the same month of last year. Aggre- 
gate gross sales for the first six months 
of the current year were $24,738,780, as 
baer $19,710,835 for the first half 
° 


Meat Council Using Health 


Appeal 

The Meat Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia with headquarters at San Francisco 
is making an introductory campaign in 
newspapers of Northern California. 
Meat for health is stressed in the copy. 
The account has been placed with Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency. 








Form Highway Advertising 
Company in Alabama 


The Highway Advertising Company 
has been incorporated at Birmingham, 
Ala., for the placing of advertising signs 
and markers on Alabama highways. 
The incorporators are E. igdon, 
Alice S. Higdon, P. W. Higdon and 
E. L. Higdon, Jr. 





Hamilton, O., Printer Opens 
Eastern Office 


The Republican Publishing Company, 
Hamilton, O., printer and _ catalogue 
maker, has opened a New York office. 
Charles L. Day, formerly on the sales 
staff of the company, has been appointed 
Eastern representative and manager of 
this office. 
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SLIPPING? 
Sand the Track 


Slipping a bit, eh? Not quite making the grade with 
your sales quota for the Cincinnati market? Other 
fellows creeping ahead, in spite of the superior merit 
of your product and the established reputation of your 
house? Jobbers who formerly begged you for more 
merchandise now making excuses for not giving you 
more orders? 


Listen! The fault is not with your merchandise, but 
with your merchandising. Business in Cincinnati is 
better than at any previous time. Employment is gen- 
eral, wages are high, the population is growing and the 
people are spending. Jobbers and retailers alike are 
busy and prosperous. But the call is insistently for 
goods that are advertised in the Times-Star. 


Why in the Times-Star? Because the Times-Star goes 
daily into four of every five homes in the Cincinnati 
district, and carries more local and national advertising 
than any other paper in its field. Because the Times- 
Star for fifteen consecutive years has been, and today 
is the one Cincinnati paper that truly reflects the sen- 
timent of the community of which it is a part, the one 
paper that shapes the purchasing habits of the people 
of the community. 


Why the Times-Star? Because advertisers have proved 
that the Times-Star sands the track and gives a sure 
grip to the wheels of business. 


For marketing information relative to your 
product address our merchandising department. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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20 Million Wasted Opportunities 


At Little Cost a Salesman Could 
Travel in Each Box 


The cost of the package—once considered a necessary evil 
—is now regarded as an advertising asset. Articles which 
really do not require a package are being put up in boxes 
because the box affords an advertising opportunity—gives the 
product a prominent place on the counter instead of being 
buried behind it. 


Such products as Stillson wrenches have benefited by being put up 
in boxes with counter displays that show uses in Everyman’s Home. 


Scores of articles not now packaged will be put up in containers in 
the near future—not because of manufacturing necessity, but be- 
cause of selling advantage. 


In some lines the retailer must carry from 5,000 to 10,000 items in 
stock. At certain periods of the day, clerks wait upon 32 customers 
per hour. The packagé must itself be a salesman. 


In self-serve stores the container is the only salesman. It must stand 
out—attract hands toward it. Six hundred cities in the United States 
do 95% of the business. One chain of self-serve stores is already in 
200 cities. And the average annual business of each store is $120,000. 


It. is no wonder that makers of varied products now test one package 
against another before making their final selection. 
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2.0,000,000 


Each package is really a miniature billboard that confronts the buy- 
ers at the time they make their choice. Everything else being equal, 
the better package will win. 


Most advertisers are agreed on the merchandising importance of the 
container, but what of the inside? Is it an advertising slacker, or 
are you putting it to work? 


Perhaps not one out of ten, or maybe one out of a hundred people 
whom you reach with national advertising buys your product. You 
must naturally buy circulation in gallon measures to get a gill of 
customers. Buying the first package doesn’t make them customers. 
What can you do to make Mr. and Mrs. buy the second package— 
and the third? 


Are you taking this opportunity to tell them the good qualities 
of your product? 


Are you showing them the right way to use it? 


Are you showing its many uses which would double consumption 
per capita? 


Are you using inserts in well-established products to introduce 
new additions to your line? 


Are you using packed-with-product advertising to produce requests 
for your recipe book or health book or catalog—to build a 
mailing list? 


These are questions for advertisers to ask themselves. Nearly all 
campaigns have as their ultimate object the increasing of consump- 
tion per capita. Packed-with-product advertising will do more—cost 
considered—to make the public use more tons of your goods than 
any advertising investment you can make. It performs five valuable 
functions at surprisingly low cost. Write for a copy of the book 
“Packed with Product Advertising.” STANDARD PAPER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia, Makers of 
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The “Stinger” Can Be Removed 
from Negative Illustrations 


Wasplike Reaction of the Old-Style Unpleasant or Accusative Copy and 
Picture Angle Can Be Relieved by Some Very Simple Expedients 


By W. Livingston Larned 


EGATIVE advertising has 
never been. popular for a 
number of apparently legitimate 
reasons. One of the most potent 
of these was the tendency to boost 
your own propvsition by “taking a 
fall” out of someone else. If this 
was not true, then an industry or 
a proposition as.a whole was in- 
advertently put under a shadow. 
A number of years ago a maker 
of an asbestos product for cover- 
ing steam pipes devised an adver- 
tising campaign for industrial 
magazine use, in which he 
stressed the value of the line in 
the matter of factory life-saving. 
There were thrilling pictures of 
men being scalded to death by 
boiling water from pipes suddenly 
broken, and scenes of agony and 
suffering as helpless toilers fell 
beneath the hot breath of gusts 
of escaping steam. 

Things went along very nicely 
for a half year or more, when a 
special committee waited on the 
advertiser. He was asked to 
consider a change in his methods. 
There were sharp words, back 
and forth. Whereupon the spokes- 
man said: ° 

“You want to know what busi- 
ness it is of ours: very well, we 
will tell you and without any 
more mollycoddling. This adver- 
tising of yours is frightening our 
workers. These men see your 
alarm pictures of death and dis- 
aster, both in the industrial papers 
and on the posters you are having 
tacked up in proximity to shops, 
foundries, factories. ; 
. “Insidiously, the advertising is 
having its influence. The men 
with jobs that take them around 
fire, steam and hot water imagine 
that death lurks always just 
around the corner. They are fill- 
ing in with their imaginations. 
Where they never thought of such 
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accidents before or the proba- 
bility of them, now they think of 
little else. Your advertising, and 
more particularly the pictures, are 
doing real harm to all manufac- 
turing plants. We grant that 
there are occasional cases such as 
you mention. But the things you 
show and describe are in the 
minority, not the majority. They 
are the dramatic exceptions to the 
general rules, and we have come 
to head you off before you take 
things along any farther.” 

The advertiser was made to see 
the truth of this, and his policy 
was changed—changed for the 
better, by the way. The new cam- 
paign was much more profitable. 


COULD THE UNPLEASANT ALWAYS BE 
AVOIDED ? 


Must advertisers, however, al- 
ways and invariably portray the 
sweet and the pleasant side? 

Is a maker of safety chains for 
automobiles, of brake bands, of 
steering knuckles, of electric 
lights, cut off arbitrarily from 
presenting the dangers which be- 
set the motorist who fails to take 
proper precautions? 

Time was when the answer was 
affirmative. It was believed that 
exceedingly unpleasant mental 
pictures were transferred to mo- 
torists in general. The scene of a 
wrecked car, its occupants spilled 
out and dying, would do irreparable 
damage to the business of auto- 
mobile manufacturing. It regis- 
tered that wholly destructive pic- 
ture of the perils of automobiling 
which might deter many from 
purchases. Because a small boy 
occasionally cut his finger on a 
pocket knife, was it quite fair to 
the knife manufacturing industry 
to draw pictures of the accident? 

And so the storm of argument 
raged. 
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But it has dawned upon the 
consciousness of the majority that 
conditions have changed in this 
country. As a people, we have 
done considerable switching of 
our point of view. 


UFE INSURANCE WOULD HAVE PREVENTED THIS 


@ The Prudential Insurance Co. of America @ 
EDWARD 0. DUFFIELD, Prenton Home Oe, MEWARK. NJ 


NO COLD REASONING FOR THE MIND, BUT A 
NEGATIVE APPEAL THAT THE HEART 
UNDERSTANDS 


A few pioneers in negative ad- 
vertising, as applied to the auto- 
mobile industry, for example, 
never winced, never gave an inch. 
They were selling appliances 
which actually saved lives and 
they dealt in human weakness, as 
well as the weakness of things 
mechanical. And so they went 
right ahead, regardless. 

Strange to say, there was no 
appreciable decrease in the sale of 
automobiles. Have you noticed 
any? 

And this applies to all kinds of 
products, in every field. 

Some negative advértising was 
absolutely necessary—as necessary 
as spanking a bad child or lectur- 
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ing a delinquent employee. Of 
course, some there are who do not 
believe in spanking youngsters. 
But what of it? 

Today we find, therefore, a 
changed spirit in so far as nega- 
tive advertising is concerned. The 
negative illustration and the nega- 
tively written message of today 
differ from the raw tirades of 
those other days. Something of 
the sting has been removed. It is 
not so wasplike. There is less 
venom in it, less hurt, less repri- 
mand and less intolerance. 

A happy medium appears to 
have been discovered, wherein ad- 
vertisers who have a_ certain 
moral to point or a definite warn- 
ing to inculcate, do so bravely and 
with a fine sense of discretion. 

If advertising is the educational 
force everyone freely accords it, 
then these occasional so-called 
negative messages should be de- 
livered. When statistics prove 
that less than 20 per cent of those 
who drive automobiles take the 
trouble to “worry much over 
brake lining,” and when a formid- 
able array of dangerous accidents 
can be traced yearly to faulty in- 
stallation in this department, then 
someone should talk bluntly on 
the subject, and who has a greater 
moral right to do so than the 
manufacturer of a thoroughly de- 
pendable brake lining? 

The modern negative advertise- 
ment is inclined to talk quietly, 
pointedly, but positively to people 
who are doing things the wrong 
way, who are endangering the 
lives of the many, who are risk- 
ing their own lives. The nega- 
tive advertising of this generation 
is pronouncedly constructive and 
helpful. It is first educational and 
then “negative,” if you please to 
call it that. ; 

A conspicuous case is the domi- 
nant and altogether stirring cam- 
paign just released by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, 
But it is not “negative” advertis- 
ing as we once knew it, although 
many of the original ingredients 
are present. 

And it is principally picture in 
every case: one bold, heart-touch- 
ing illustration accompanied by a 
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brief title, as in the case of “Life 
Insurance would have prevented 
this. 

The canvas shows you a pitiful 
little girl, shabby of dress, with 
sadness in her expression. Pov- 
erty is definitely written in every 
line of this crayon character study 





what would you think of this If you, too, are a Ford owner you prodel 


car driver? He depended upon 
an unreliable, 
and it failed him in an emer’ powerful-voiced 


gency Nothing to do now but wayson the job. Ask your dealer 
grab the brakes and hope for or garage-man to show you the 
the best. . Stewart Horn. It's“custombilt.” 


Seewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation - Chicago, U.S. A. 





will avoid unpleasant accidents 163 
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picture will do. There are many 
kinds of prospects for life insur- 
ance, including the inevitable per- 
centage which must be morally 
dynamited or mentally frightened 
into doing the right thing—and 
life insurance unquestionably is 
the right thing. We never shall 
forget the quiet obser- 
vation of an old coun- 
try doctor who once 
admitted to the writer 
that in at least 50 per 
cent of the. cases 
handled by him, he 
could bring about re- 
lief and health only 
through old-fashioned 
fright. It was the 
best medicine he had 
been able to discover. 
Certain people had to 
be alarmed into cor- 
recting those things 
which brought about 
their own illness. 
That an advertiser 
of the character and 
stability of the Pru- 
dential should delib- 
erately take the bull 


wean Dy the horns and de- 
35 liver a little moral 
lecture, in picture 
form, is therefore 


consistent with hu- 
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CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 


man nature and with 
the diagnosis of a 





THE PURPOSE OF AN AUTOMOBILE HORN IS TO AVOID 
ACCIDENTS AND THIS ADVERTISER IS VERY CONSCIOUS 


OF THAT FACT 


of the little girl to whom some- 
thing has happened. She is 
gathering bits of wood in squalid 
surroundings. But the eye races 
unerringly to the face of this 
child. It requires no accompany- 
ing sketch to bring out the fact 
that this is the face of a child of 
inherent refinement. The mother 
and the father were not born to 
poverty. Poverty had descended 
from a clear sky. This little girl 
rightfully belongs in a comfort- 
able home. 

It simply can’t be claimed that 
the pleasant side of life insurance, 
oft-repeated, filled with sunshine 
and promise, would do the things 
which this grim, heart-stirring 


certain case. If this 
page reaches only the 
percentage which is 
careless, usually in- 
different, slow to move mentally, 
it will have performed its mission. 
_ Such negative advertising is do- 
ing a useful thing, in our estima- 
tion. Some of the ugly sting has 
been removed by means of obvious 
processes. The illustration is very 
beautifully and sympathetically 
drawn and conceived. It is not 
maudlin. It is incontestably good 
because it is founded on truth. 
There is no questioning its sin- 
cerity. If its advice is followed, 
it will bring happiness where 
sorrow might prevail. 

An automobile horn is not ex- 
actly an easy thing to advertise 
where the advertising is persistent 
and long continued. Material 
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runs out. Despite this, years and 
years passed before manufac- 
turers of this automobile acces- 
sory ventured to speak the greater 
truths concerning their products. 
The Stewart-Warner corporation 
has at last “come out in the open,” 
no longer content to deal with 
half-truths and diluted lines of 
approach. An automobile horn is 
primarily a life-saver. It is a 
warning to the pedestrian. If 
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A NEGATIVE TWIST THAT HAS GIVEN GREAT 
EMPHASIS TO THIS ADVERTISER'S SELLING 
POINT 


you have inadequate means of 
giving such signals, you are en- 
dangering lives. There can be no 
quibbling with the frank truth of 
all this, 

“If this were your child,” is the 
dramatic caption beneath an illus- 
tration of a horrified maid, 
snatching an equally terrified child 
out from beneath the wheels of an 
on-coming automobile. 

The validity of the picture is 
brought out in the text: 

“If this were your child what 
would you think of this driver? 
He depended upon an unreliable, 
weak-voiced horn and it failed 
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him in an emergency. Nothing 
to do now but grab for the brakes 
and hope for the best.” 

Again a_well-drawn picture, 
plus deserved and truthful repri- 
mand removes some of the sting 
from the advertisement. It may 
bring a moment of temporary re- 
vulsion, as such scenes are cer- 
tain to do, but any man worth his 
salt, who has not been careful 
concerning his automobile horn, is 
compelled to say to himself: 
“That’s true! That’s right! If 
the owner of that car ran over 
my little girl I would want to deal 
out personal punishment to him 
on the spot. It would be slaughter 
and nothing short of it.” 


OBVIOUS TRUTH NEEDS TO STARTLE 


The Dairymen’s League issued 
an unusually startling and com- 
pelling newspaper advertisement, 
five columns in width and almost 
the full depth of the sheet. Here 
was the top-position picture: 

An alarmed mother, stopped in 
the act of pouring cream from the 
milk bottle in her hand, by a 
stern officer of the law, whose 
grip was on her shoulder. Strong 
material? But then the League 
has a strong argument to make. 
It says, in defense of this picture: 

“If laws were made for chil- 
dren this would happen to many 
mothers! The law sees to it that 
you cannot buy milk below a cer- 
tain high standard. Milk must 
have all the butter-fats and vita- 
mines and other food elements 
that make milk perfect food. If 
your milkman sells milk that is 
not nourishing, he goes to jail. 
But there is no law to prevent 
mothers from pouring off the ‘top 
milk cream’ from the milk bottle. 
When they do this, they remove 
practically all the food value from 
milk and leave nothing but weak, 
skimmed milk for their children 
to drink. Of course grown peo- 
ple want creamy coffee. But don’t 
use the top of the milk bottle— 
that belongs to your children, who 
need it!” 

Can any exception be taken to 
negative advertising of this char- 
acter? Advertising has a perfect 
right to tell the truth when it 
hurts, 
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It With 
“| Proofs 


z BUY Coo By 


Successrut Advertising is the 
conservation of conversation. In 
the English of the American, it 
is the ability to say a mouthful 
and shut up. As you work with 
language, we work with lineage. 
Our conservation of costly space, 
without deterioratior’ of conspic- 
uous display, allows frequency of 
insertion and repetition of im- 
pression, which, alone, will get 


people to go buy, instead of go by. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, President 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 


INCORPORATED 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 
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MAGAZINE 


August —1923 ce 160.000 Copies 
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GES m monthly to 160,000 
business executives, all 
picked —and postage paid — 
by Burroughs Salesmen. 
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On a “Cost per Sale” Basis 


—Business Magazine has won its 
place as first or second on the lists of 
7 many national advertisers. 


It has proved to be such a consistent 
producer month after month that 
eighty-eight per cent of its present 
contracts are renewals for at least 
the second year. 


Take This Tip! 


Put Business Magazine on your list 
—then carefully check its results on 
a ‘‘cost per sale’’ basis. 


You’ll see then what it means to 
reach 160,000 business executives at 
the lowest rate per page per thousand 
in the business field. 


Write today for a sample copy, rate 
card or other information. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. ‘ 
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Would You Fence 
Yourself In? 


Imagine living on a small tract of land, say 
30 by 50 feet, fenced nicely all around so that 
you couldn’t get out. 


You'd stifle! 


Why then, limit your advertising to one 
medium? Why build a fence around your 
main support, your business? 


Break down the old traditional barriers. 


= Step out into the new, complete and inex- 
= pensive field that the Journal-Post offers. 
= Don’t stand by and let your product stifle for 
z 


the want of more breathing space. 


We’re inviting national advertisers to break 
down the fence and enter the big, resultful 
Journal-Post field. 


It means better business all around. 


Things are now quite different in Kansas City! 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 
THE KANSAS CITY POST 


WALTER S. DICKEY, Owner and Editor 
EDWIN O. SYMAN, General Business Manager 


SSUEEEEELUOUUUGEDEUGUGUREEEOOQUGUEEEUOOUUOUUOCHOUOUGEOONOUOQOUUUCHOUOUUUGEOOOUOCUSUSUOOOUOOOOOOOOUUCESUOOUUGEOOUOOOOEESEOUOOUEENOHOOENEOENONEONEHNOOROFEROOOEERENED 


Mornings, 152,112* Evenings, 168,740* 
Sundays, 201,684* 
= ‘Publisher's statement to the ABC for 6 months ending Mar. 31, 1923. 
2 Represented by- VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
= New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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Bank Advertising That People Will 
Read 


American Exchange National Bank, New York, Graduates from Financial 
Pages When It Injects Human Interest into Its Copy 


By Lewis L. Clarke 


President, The American Exchange National Bank, New York 


UR present series of advertise- 

ments, appearing in the daily 
newspapers, is not much like what 
had come to be regarded as con- 
ventional bank “copy.” We are 
using carefully prepared, well- 
written special articles on interest- 
ing phases of typical American in- 
dustries. 

It may be difficult, at first blush, 
to see wherein this sort of thing, 
though. admittedly interesting and 
“newsy,” can benefit the bank, but 
one thing must be made clear at 
the outset; it is gratifying, of 
course, to learn that we are at- 
tracting so much attention, but if 
it is the novelty of what we are 
doing that excites comment, hon- 
esty compels the admission that 
from our point of view there is no 
novelty in it. 

This advertising, as we see it, is 
simply the logical result of what 
we believe to be sound business 
policy for the American Exthange 
National Bank; a policy we have 
believed in and have been follow- 
ing out in all lines, for quite a 
while. Furthermore, these spe- 
cial articles form part, and a 
closely-knit part, of our entire 
continual effort, both to increase 
the volume of business our bank 
is doing, and to reach out into 
new fields of service to the com- 
munity. 

There are three things for which 
we particularly want the American 
Exchange National Bank to be 
known; for its humanness, for its 
enterprise, and for its dependa- 
bility. All our publications, in- 
cluding our advertising articles, 
are prepared with these three 
things especially in mind. 

It is our chief pride to have our 
bank known, first of all, as a hu- 
man institution. We ourselves are 
interested, and we want to prove 


to people that we are interested, in 
just the sort of things about which 
everybody else likes to know. We 
do not want to become, nor to 
have people think of us as becom- 
ing, merely part of a cold, im- 
personal machine. We are always 
looking for the human story in our 
own work, and in the work of 
other people. We !ike it, and we 
have found it pays us to indulge 
our liking, because people actually 
seem to prefer to do business with 
a bank that has a human side to it. 


THE FIRST EXPERIENCE WITH 
ADVERTISING 


Our first definite step in de- 
veloping the policy of which our 
present advertising is the latest 
manifestation was a booklet pub- 
lished in 1916 on “Acceptances.” 
At that time acceptances were still 
a novelty to the average American 
business man. An active campaign 
had been undertaken, with the aid 
and approval of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, to extend their use, but 
there was widespread ignorance, 
coupled with a great deal of curi- 
osity, about this new piece of com- 
mercial machinery—what it was, 
how it worked, and what its ad- 
vantages might be. 

No better way could have been 
found for a display of enterprise 
on our part than the publication 
of an authoritative treatise on ac- 
ceptances which would dispel this 
ignorance and satisfy this curios- 
ity. It was decided to treat the 
subject in an interesting, non- 
technical style, giving people a 
chance to see the acceptance as it 
is, a simple, perfectly logical im- 
provement in the machinery of 
commerce and credit, and telling 
them the human story behind it. 

At the same time, to have the 
name of the American Exchange 
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National Bank upon it, the trea- 
tise had to be, although concise, 
thorough and authoritative; and 
the information it contained de- 
pendable. That we were succéss- 
ful in these aims, is proved by the 
fact that this booklet, having gone 
through four editions, each suc- 
cessively revised to include later 
developments, legal and otherwise, 
is today a standard text-book and 
work of reference on its subject, 
in banking and commercial insti- 
tutions, business schools and _ li- 
braries throughout the United 
States. 

The first publication was fol- 
lowed by others, and it is our in- 
tention to go on publishing book- 
lets of the sort, whenever we find 
a subject that appeals to us as 
worth while. First of all, that is, 
we want something that interests 
us, and that consequently is likely 
to be of interest to other people. 
Second, it must not be too easy 
—there must be necd of enterprise 
in digging out and assembling the 
facts. Third, when the job is 
done—and anything we do has to 
be well done—its publication must 
have a fair claim to be a real ser- 
vice, as the publication of depend- 
able information about acceptances 
was, to the community. 

At the same time, we have al- 
ways been on the alert to follow 
up every opportunity created by 
one of these publications, to bring 
new customers to the bank. The 
list for free distribution of each 
booklet is made up with great 
care, with a view to getting the 
publication into the hands of as 
many as possible of the particular 
persons to whom the information 
contained in it should be especial- 
ly interesting and valuable. 

Careful note is taken of all re- 
plies, acknowledgments or queries, 
even of criticisms, received from 
the recipients of any of our book- 
lets; they are all systematically 
followed up, often to the extent of 
a personal call from one of our 
representatives when it seems likely 
to prove worth while. The re- 
sults achieved have been very 
striking, not merely in the numbtr 
of new accounts obtained, and new 
business created in other direc- 
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tions, but also in the feeling, which 
continually comes back to us from 
all sides, that we are making new 
friends all the time. 

While this work had been going 
on, however, we had been thinking 
ahead and thinking hard on the 
subject of our direct newspaper 
advertising. We were becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the 
conventional publication of con- 
densed statements of the bank’s 
position and resources, coupled 
with a bare list of its officers and 
directors. 


DID NOT WANT TO TALK TO 
COMPETITORS 


Among other points that came 
up was the fact that the news- 
papers assigned bank advertising a 
place in the financial section. It 
seemed to us that from there. we 
could only be talking to our com- 
petitors, or at best to people who 
already knew us. The people we 
wanted to reach, the people who 
did not know us, were just the 
people least likely to read that part 
of the paper. 

We decided to make an effort 
to move up toward the front. But 
we realized that such an ambition 
on our part called for something 
new in the way of copy. If all 
we had to offer was the good, old- 
fashioned kind, we might as well 
stay back with the rest. 

After a great deal of study, we 
evolved the plan which is now 
taking shape in our present series. 
We decided, naturally, that we 
must publish something that near- 
ly everybody would be interested 
in: a series of human stories. We 
must take enough pains in prelim- 
inary study and research to get 
together a body of interesting 
facts that would make even well- 
informed people feel that they 
were learning something new. 
And being published in the name 
of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, every statement of 
fact must be accurate and de- 
pendable. 

At the same time, the stories 
must be about American industry, 
and must lead readers to think 
naturally and logically of the im- 
portant part played by American 
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banking in the financing of that 
industry. In this way, it was felt, 
we would come as near to 100 
‘per cent of our intentions as pos- 
sible, because each advertisement 
would be characterized by human 
interest, enterprise, and dependa- 
bility. 

One other point: it has always 
been the theory, even of progres- 
sive advertising men, that finan- 
cial advertising, when it departs 
at all from the conventional, 
should, before everything, be 
short and to the point. One can- 
not expect—so the theory runs— 
the average reader to grasp more 
than one idea at a time, or do 
more than glance at an advertise- 
ment. Anything he cannot take 
in instantly he will not take in 
at all. 

We decided, while we were 
about it, to test the soundness of 
this theory also. We believed the 
people would read anything, no 
matter how long, so long as it 
interested them, and we believed 
that the stories we were prepar- 
ing would be interesting enough to 
hold their attention. We did not, 
therefore, grudge the space neces- 
sary to tell them. 

The final step, before the actual 
research and writing of the 
stories, was, naturally, the selec- 
tion of subjects. In this we were 
guided, in part, by the feeling that 
what interested us would proba- 
bly, if properly presented, interest 
. other people, and in part by a 
few simple, obvious general prin- 
ciples. 

Everybody, for instance, wears 
shoes. Therefore a story about 
the American shoe-manufacturing 
industry ought to have nearly uni- 
versal appeal. Similarly, every- 
body wears clothes; hence wool, 
cotton and clothing manufacture. 
It is not hard to see, from these, 
why we went on to_ tobacco, 
matches, copper, oil, transporta- 
tion, and are continuing down a 
list’ that almost anybody could 
extend for us. 

At the same time, it must be 
noted, we have stuck to our de- 
termination in each case to dig 
below the surface, beyond the 
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mere statistics, and publish a bit 
of the human story of the indus- 
try, and a bit that either never 
had been generally known or had 
been forgotten. 

It is not too early to say that 
we have had remarkable success. 
We find that in many cases we are 
telling men things about the origin 
of their own businesses that they 
themselves did not know, and that 
they almost always feel pleased 
and flattered to be told. There is 
not a single advertisement so far 
published in the series to which 
we cannot, in some cases directly 
and unequivocally, credit at least 
one new depositor or new connec- 
tion; and far more important and 
valuable than this are the many 
indications we are constantly re- 
ceiving of the extent to which our 
stories are being read, commented 
upon and remembered throughout 
the United States. 

We have graduated from the 
financial pages, and we are not 
going back there. 





Will Advertise Apricots in 
New Campaign 


Magazines and _ newspapers will be 
used in a new national advertising cam- 
Pen on dried apricots which the Cali- 
ornia Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association, San Jose, -Cal., will release 
at once. This advertising will be di- 
rected by the Honig-Cooper Co., Inc., 
San Francisco advertising agency. 


E. H. Anderson Joins “Export” 


E. H. Anderson has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Steven de Csesznak, Inc., 
New York, publisher of the English, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese editions 
of Export. Mr. Anderson for more 
than eight years represented El Comer- 
cio, also of New York. 





Advance Boiler Account for 
F. J. Low Company 


The Advance Boiler Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the F. J. Low Company, 
Inc., of the same city. Business papers 
are being used. 


Kitson & Neumann Add to 


Staff 
Kitson & Neumann, art _ service, 
Springfield, Mass., have .added to, their 
staff Raymond urd. Mr.. Hurd 
formerly conducted a studio under his 
own name at that city. 
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The Ralston Purina Company’s 
Plan for Developing Salesmen 


How It Builds Its Sales Organization around the Products It Sells 


By H. W. Stallworth 


Division Sales Manager, 


LL lines of business cannot 

have the same type of sales 
organization. A business must 
develop its sales organization 
around the commodity it has to 
sell. It must know whether its 
commodity is going to be sold 
from the plant through brokers, 
in turn to jobbers, who sell to re- 
tail distributors to distribute to 
the consumer. 

The sales organization of the 
Ralston Purina Company has been 
designed to fit the particular com- 
modity we manufacture. We call 
our feeds “chows” in order to 
distinguish them from all other 
feeds in the United States. These 
“chows” are not stock remedies, 
but are animal foods. We mer- 
chandise them through retail feed 
stores throughout the country. We 
have our representatives call on 
the consumer. We do that for 
two reasons: 

(1) We want to sell the con- 
sumer—the actual feeder; to come 
in contact with him and sell him 
balanced rations; sell him the idea 
of feeding balanced rations. We 
want him to know that Purina 
“Chows” are balanced rations. 

(2) We find we must teach the 
feeders to feed right. We tell 
them how to feed. We sell them, 
if we can. We come back and 
tell them how to feed. Our repre- 
sentatives again and again tell 
them how to feed. It is a story 
to be told over and over. 

In our organization we have 
four classes of salesmen: (1) The 
District Supervisor. Under the 
district supervisor there are four 
to five territory men. (2) The 
Territory Man. The territory man 
will have a group of counties in 
a State. Possibly the district 
supervisor will have one-third, 


An address before the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Ralston Purina Company 


possibly one-half a State. (3) 
Junior Salesmen. Under the ter- 
ritory man we have what we call 
junior salesmen. It is the duty 
of the junior salesman to call on 
the consumer only. His job is to 
work with the territory salesman. 
His expenses and salary are 
charged to the territory man—of 
course, an equable proposition is 
worked out with the territory 
man. (4) Demonstrators. Most 
of our demonstrators come to us 
from State agricultural colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS REQUIRED OF 
A SALESMAN 


A salesman should have a 
knowledge of the value of ani- 
mal nutrition, to handle our 
products. By going to the agri- 
cultural colleges and universities 
we get men who have had the 
background we like to find in a 
future salesman, for they have a 
certain knowledge of the technical 
subject. The first thing we want 
in that young man, who is from 
twenty-two to twenty-six years of 
age, is character. When a build- 
ing is constructed, the first step 
taken is to lay the foundation, and 
character is the foundation on 
which business success is built. 

The next quality is ability. A 
young man who will “get some- 
where” in our organization; who 
can see the possibilities of the 
future and who can “cash in” on 
his possibilities. 

We also want him to have 
energy. 

We want him to have a ‘pleasing 
and engaging personality. 

He must also have courage. 

After these men have been in- 
terviewed in our office they are 
sent to different department heads 
to be interviewed. One man will 
interview the future salesman to 
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ascertain whether or not he has 
the proper background of educa- 
tion to come into our organiza- 
tion; another man will look into 
his character, etc. 

Men who are accepted are then 
put into our training classes. The 
first thing is the Army test. 
It covers some knowledge of 
mathematics; some knowledge of 
general subjects; some knowledge 
of alertness. We want to find cer- 
tain characteristics. We want to 
see how alert he is. How he takes 
commands. We want him to know 
about the basic principles of our 
product, so he may feel he is 
rendering a real service to the 
feeder and to the dealer in selling 
him a product which has such 
high economic value. Those are 
the things we want him to get 
into his mind. 


To render the best service to a_ 


farmer or a_back-yard poultry 
raiser, the salesman must know 
his customer’s troubles. He has 
two classes of customers who 
have troubles: 

(1) The farmer. 

(2) The merchant. 

The farmer has troubles with 
reference to the care and feeding 
of his animals or poultry. The 
salesman must know something of 
these troubles before he can help 
the farmer solve them. 

The merchant has his troubles 
with reference to advertising, over- 
head, costs, etc. We want to train 
him so he will be a better mer- 
chant. We want to train his 
employees so they will know why 
Purina Chow is better. We want 
him. to be sold on the proposition. 
We’ want to teach him how to 
advertise merchandise ; how to 
display his goods in his store. We 
want to figure costs with him. 
Figuring costs is a real service 
we can render to a dealer. If we 
have figures taken from dealers 
throughout the country under 
average conditions, we can pass 
that information along to the deal- 
er and he will be able to figure 


and know what it costs him to. 


do business. 

We also stress the importance 
f outside selling to the dealer. 
Most managers of retail feed 
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stores sit in the store and wait for 
the customer to come to them. 
We want our merchants to be 
merchants and not warehousemen. 
The warehouseman is the man 
who sits and waits for the cus- 
tomer. The merchant is the man 
who goes out and impresses upon 
the farmer the fact that his prod- 
uct is something the farmer should 
have. 


WHAT THE MERCHANT SHOULD 
KNOW 


We want the merchant to know 
something of turnover. Some 
commodities can be turned over 
four or five times in a year. Many 
and many Purina Chow dealers 
say they turn over their capital 
from twenty to twenty-five times. 
We show the merchant how he 
can turn over his capital more 
frequently by pushing our prod- 
uct. We drive home those 
thoughts, through our salesmen. 

Those are the points we stress 
when training our salesmen in St. 
Louis. It is impossible to cover 
this training in two weeks. Aill 
we do is set up the framework 
and when the salesman gets out 
in the field he puts in the brick, 
mortar, plaster and the interior 
decorations. I will describe this 
work, briefly : 

Whenever a salesman leaves our 
training school, if he is a demon- 
strator he is immediately sent to 
work with some older demon- 
strator who is out in the field and 
is making good, and he stays with 
this older man until he is ready 
to make good. A demonstrator 
is sent to a town. He must call 
from house to house on every 
person who has a horse, hog, cow 
or poultry in that county. We 
check the number of calls he 
makes and the number of sales 
the dealer makes. We also, from 
time to time have a_ specialty 
man from our office work with 
him. He does that type of work 
possibly six months, eighteen 
months or two years and then he 
is ready for a junior sales position. 

We have a_ correspondence 
course which we give demonstra- 
tors and salesmen up to the 
district supervisor. They must 
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We offer you an experienced service 
that has been gained in serving the leaders 
of American industry 


Automobiles 


Chandler 

Jordan 

Packard 

Peerless 

Winton 

Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 


Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 

Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 

T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air-springs 


Electrical Appliances 


National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
Westinghouse Electric 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Building and Construction 


Mariou Steam Shovels 

Consolidated-Expanded 
etal Co. 

Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Machinery and Industrial 


Equipment 
Brown Hoist 
Cletrac Industrial Tractors 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
McKinney Trucks 
The Parkersburg Rig & 

Reel Co. 

Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 


The Delco Light Co. 
Goulds Pumps 


Paints—Oils and 
Chemicals 
Ripolin 
G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 


Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Office and Store Equipment 


Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 
Household Fixtures 
and Furnishings 
Columbia Window Shades 
Congoleum 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf'’rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 
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1 commend you for the interest- 
ing style in which Promoting Sales 
is written, as well as for the clear 
and worth while ideas expressed. 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILLS COMPANY 
G. F. Ahlbrandt 
General Manager of Sales 


I read Promoting Sales carefully 
and must say it contains some ex- 
cellent matter; especially are your 
interpretations of the various 
channels of distribution clear and 
necessary. 
LYON AND HEALY 
A. B. O’Connor 
Sales Promotion Manager 


I have read Promoting Sales with 
deep interest. It is an exceeding- 
ly well written statement of the 
main problems of distributing 
merchandise, I feel sure it will 
be found very useful to all who 
read it. 
RETAIL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 
Paul H. Nystrom 
Director 
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ese men about 
SELLING 

MARKETING 

ADVERTISING? 


Promoting Sales has been received 
and read from cover to cover. It 
gives more valuable information, — 
in the smallest amount of space, 
than I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading any place before. 
LUTHER GRINDER MBG. CO. 
Van B. Hooper 
Sales Manager 


You have made a contribution to 
the literature of marketing that is 
deserving of wide circulation. It 
should find a welcome in the sales 

department of many companies. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

G. B. Hotchkiss 
Head of the Department of 

Advertising and Marketing 


You have succeeded in compress- 
ing a great deal of good stuff into 
this little book. 
GENERAL MOTORS 
EXPORT COMPANY 
L. H. Kurtz 
Advertising Manager 


This book will be sent to you free 
if you are an executive of an established business and are 


responsible for building sales 


Nhe Corday & GrossCo. 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
CLE V ELAN D 


New York Office < Fifth Avenue ‘Building 
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New England Farmers 
Are Not Worrying 
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The New England farm market is stable and 
dependable. 

The one farm paper devoted exclusively to 
New England and covering New England 
thoroughly, is— 
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WarReEN A. Pripst, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Ciroulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cu1caco: 5 South Wabash Ave, 


E. R. WILLIAMS J. Lewis Draper 
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take this course and pass a satis- 
factory examination. 

We also have a sales manual 
which we change from year to 
year, adding new things to it. A 
salesman has continuously to read 
this sales manual as long as he 
stays with the Ralston company. 

We also have for our salesmen 
a weekly house-organ, called the 
“Purinagraph.” If a man makes 
a good sale, we put in this publi- 
cation the outstanding things, the 
outstanding points of that sale 
and it is passed on to the other 
salesmen throughout the country. 
We illustrate it with cartoons. 

Then we have our educational 
bulletins. The reason we use 
pictures in our bulletins is because 
some psychologist said the eye is 
twenty-two times more effective 
than the ear in getting a story 
across. 

We also send the salesman farm 
publications we want him to read. 
We supplement that with United 


States Government agricultural 
bulletins. 
Every man must read _ the 


bulletin of each department; for 
instance, the poultry department 
has a book containing everything 
a poultry dealer needs to know. 
The salesman must read this from 
cover to cover and know every- 
thing that is in it. This informa- 
tion teaches him how to sell his 
commodity. 

These men also have experts to 
work with them. The division 
sales managers work with them, 
from time to time, out in the ter- 
ritory, and the district supervisors 
try to give the men every phase 
of selling they are going to neéd 
to make a success. 

Our training consists of two 
distinct steps: . 

We use charts profusely, 
standard size charts, all through 
our training course. These make 
an imipression and teach the sales- 
man how to apply the information 
se acquires. 

2. Any man will make pretty 
good in. a_written examination, 
hut won't do so well in talking. 
So..we let him.do some talking. 

_ The. first two days, Monday and 

uesday, we go into company 
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policies. Then we go into some 
of the general subjects of animal 
nutrition. Then we give an ex- 
amination. 

Wednesday and Thursday we 
give information on dairy lines. 
We even have a picture of the 
stomach of a cow with a fellow 
standing up looking in and tell- 
ing what he sees. 

On Friday we give information 
about the fattening chows. 

Saturday and Monday we deal 
with horse and mule feeds. 

On Thursday, of the second 
week, we have advertising. 

On Friday we have the Purina 
plan of working a territory and 
selling to the dealer. We teach 
the salesman how to analyze his 
territory; to know the number 
of dealers in his territory. 

During the course, the men are 
taken through our plant. They 
can see the grains being pressed; 
they see the driers; they see the 
chows being made: they see all 
the raw materials and they see the 
finished products. Thus, they 
acquire some knowledge of the 
plant. 

We also have a chemical re- 
search laboratory and a biological 
laboratory. 

At luncheon, we have different 
executives make short talks. 

e pay these.men during that 
stady period, so we can require 
strenuous study. In this way we 
keep up a very fine morale. 

We have spring conferences, 
when we bring our men home. 

At fall conventions, at St. Louis, 
we review old selling points and 
give new ones. 

Then we have conventions for 
dealers. 

So about three times during the 
year, the men are brought to- 
gether to continue their training. 





Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Almond Products 


A campaign to advertise Blossom 
Brand almond butter and salted al- 
monds will be started immediately by 
the California Almond Packers, Inc., 
Sacramento, Cal. Pacific Coast papers 
will be used. 

The account has been placed -with 
the MacGibbon Advertising Service 
Company, Oakland, Cal. 








Honolulu’s Chinatown Turns to 
Advertising 


American Manufacturers Will-Find Their Path Easier in Honolulu 
Because of Chinatown’s Conversion to Advertising 


By Owen Atkinson 


ONOLULU’S Chinatown is 

not the district of Oriental 
romance, slinking figures in dark 
alleys and riotous tong wars so 
well known to readers of Lime- 
house Nights and other gory pic- 
tures of Celestial mysticism. 

In “The Paradise of the Pacific” 
you will find a region of well- 
lighted streets, clean shop win- 
dows and smiling faces if you 
follow the invitations extended to 
you through the advertising col- 
umns of the daily papers and 
“Visit the Chinese Bazaar.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the retail 
stores of Honolulu are conducted 
by Orientals. About half of these 
are Chinese, the remainder Japan- 
ese. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that a majority of the retail 
business is done by the Oriental. 
The shops are all small and most 
of them are located in a district 
that does not invite trade. They 
have in the past catered to the 
Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
rean, Filipino, Porto Rican and 
all the mixtures and varieties of 
races that make Honolulu the most 
cosmopolitan port in the world. 

Now the Oriental, and espe- 
cially the Chinese, is casting jeal- 
ous eyes on “haole” or white busi- 
ness. With the rapid increase of 
the tourist trade and the growth 
of Honolulu’s white population, 
they realize that a large and fer- 
tile field lies ahead for the busi- 
ness that can secure a part of this 
very profitable trade for them- 
selves. 

This fact has been impressed on 
the older generation of merchants 
by the young people of China- 
town. The Chinese have made 
money in Honolulu—plenty of it, 
and their sons and daughters go 
to the best schools both in the 
Territory and on the mainland. 
Imagine, if you can, the return 
of the typical American son and 


flapper daughter, fresh from the 
universities and schools of the East, 
to the small, smelly shop of their 
father! What renovation of in- 
teriors and rechecking of stock 
takes place. The old father, pro- 
testing loudly that the shop has 
provided for himself and family 
for thirty years and that no 
change is necessary, is crowded 
into the rear room to grumble 
over his eternal cup of tea, and 
the new generation, with a joyous 
whoop, takes over the business. 


WHEN THE LIGHT BEGAN TO BREAK 


The old name of Kwong Lung 
Chong, Ltd. Dry Goods, is 
changed to “The Honolulu Ori- 
ental Bazaar.” The windows are 
cleaned for the first time in ten 
years and, at the next visit of the 
advertising man, who has been a 
persistent hut hopeless caller for 
the last year, things begin to hum. 

The Chinese merchants of 
Honolulu fast began to realize 
that not only could the “haole” 
trade be secured with the aid of 
newspaper advertising, but that 
their old customers could also 
read. At first, sale followed sale. 
The “Grand Clearance” followed 
immediately after the “Grand 
Opening Sale.” Prices were re- 
duced and trade hummed. New 
business poured into the shop and 
new goods were ordered in order 
to. meet the increasing business. 
The idea of advertising. spread 
like an epidemic. Here was a 
mysterious invention of the white 
man’s papers that brought cus- 
tomers flocking into the shop’ as 
never before. Then something 
happened—the glaring notice of 
“Tremendous Reductions” and 
“Extra Special Sales” failed to 
bring in the business. The cry 
of “Wolf, wolf,” had been sounded 
too often. The people no longer 
believed in the temptingly worded 
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What Channing Pollock 


Author of ‘‘ The Foo!l’”’ 
thinks of 


THEATRE 


MAGAZINE 





I don’t see how anyone can 
talk intelligently without a full 


knowledge of what is happening 
on our stage, and I don’t see how 
anyone can have that knowledge 
without reading the THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 


Earnestly yours, 
CHANNING POLLOCK. 


ADVERTISING DRAMATIZED 


for more than 60,000 Players 
and Playgoers every month 


Forms Close 25th Second Month Preceding 





Theatre Magazine Co., 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 
Publishers—LOUIS AND PAUL MEYER 
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offers to part with the “Entire 
Stock at Half Price.” Some of 
the Chinese quit in disgust, busi- 
ness continued to fall off. Oth- 
ers, wiser and more experienced, 
felt that the power of advertising 
was still there but that something 
had gone wrong. They studied 
the question with the help of local 
advertising men and finally de- 
cided that the sales had simply 
been overdone. Too many sales 
and reductions had weakened the 
public’s confidence in the sincerity 
of the Oriental advertising. It 
became more and more difficult to 
draw trade from the main streets 
and shopping districts. 

The clear-thinking business men 
of Chinatown saw what must be 
done and settled down to it with 
a will. The curio and antique 
shops began to emphasize the gen- 
uineness of their products. The 
grocery stores included  well- 
advertised brands of merchandise 
in their weekly market suggestions, 
the dry-goods stores talked about 
the serviceability and quality of 
their merchandise and not about 
the reduced price. It was hard 
work for the advertising man. 
Some merchants wanted to give 
the whole thing up and go back 
to their previous hidden seclusion. 
Those who had large stocks of 
merchandise were desperate and 
wanted to slash prices and sell the 
whole stock at a loss. 

Business began to pick up again. 
The trade slowly came back to 
see the genuine Ming vase and to 
inspect the new shipment of Pon- 
gee silk from Canton. The stores 
were kept open and clean and 
the streets lighted with strings of 
electric lights strung from store 
front to store front. Every effort 
to eliminate the idea that shop- 
ping in Chinatown was in the na- 
ture of an adventure and a slum- 
ming trip was inaugurated and 
the merchants secured as clerks 
Chinese boys and girls from the 
schools and colleges. No pigeon 
English was spoken here. You 
discussed the merits of a string 
of antique amber with a bright- 
faced Chinese boy who spoke as 
good English as you did. A 
pleasant-faced girl led you to the 
display of camel’s-hair rugs in 

















Economical 
Merchandising 


OST manufactur- 
ers who advertise 
sectionally or na- 
tionally have 
learned that economi- 
cal merchandising 
must be based upon 
the study of indi- 
vidual markets and the 
selling opportunities 
which each one offers. 

The have also 
learned that news- 
paper advertising is 
the accepted medium 
for cultivating suc- 
cessfully these mar- 
kets. On every hand 
there is sound eco- 
nomic reason for the 
steady growth in the 
number of national 
newspaper advertisers. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Information regarding 
these trade centers 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers, or 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
Western Manager 

. CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune — 


DETROIT sT. 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 endo Sema Bids. 
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Mark Twain 
Wrote :— 


“The man who invented 
the cuckoo clock is dead. 
This is old news, but 
good.” 


A space buyer who is 
using a 1922 newspaper 
list is about 15 months 
behind the times. Utica’s 
two afternoon papers 
were consolidated in 
May of last year. This 
is old news to most of 
you, but the other day 
we discovered an agency 
man who didn’t know 
it. Daily circulation is 


around 38,000. 


Please ask us for our 
booklet on Utica and the 
Heart of the Empire 
State. 


UTICA 
OBSERVER-DISPATCH 
Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


_J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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the rear and not only gave you 
the history of each rug but sug. 
gested that this color went par- 
ticularly well with blue interiors 
or that this one would hang well 
on a southern lanai. 
Advertising in Honolulu’s China- 
town now is just as serious as 
for the bigger department stores 
in the main shopping districts. 
Campaigns are planned to secure 
Christmas trade. Direct mail is 
considered in proportion to news- 
paper space as a medium of trade 
development. The new genera- 
tion of Chinese have conquered. 
Every day sees new names signed 
to advertisements in the papers, 
The formula for success is being 
passed along and one by one the 
old, wrinkled, cautious Orientals 











that used to sit all day on little §; fli 
stools and smoke long-stemmed In 
pipes, are disappearing and in 

their places appear clean-collared con 
young men speaking perfect Eng- 

lish and eager to learn modern reac 


business methods and willing to 
try the advertising man’s sugges- 
tion for securing more of the pre- 
cious “haole” trade and placing 
the shop on a real American basis. 

Every day in the windows of 
the Oriental stores appear adver- 
tised goods from the mainland, 
for the merchants there haye 
learned the lesson of advertising 
and its value to their business. 
The great rising tide of American 
boys and girls of the Oriental 
quarter read the magazines and 
newspapers of today and are will- 
ing to profit by the advertising of 
others as well as to seek the profit 
in advertising for themselves. 


Sehl Agency Has National 


Transformer Account 

The National Transformer Company 
of Chicago has anpetsted the Sehl Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, as its adver- 
tising and merchandising counsel. Radio 
publications and newspapers will he 
used for this account at first, to be 
followed by schedules in general maga- 
zines and farm papers. 








Rose-Martin, Inc., Appoints 
W. H. Todd 


Todd has become copy man:- 
ager of Rose-Martin, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. was formerly 
with Lord & Thomas and Sherman & 
Lebair, Inc. 


W. ft. 
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On the fifth floor of an old 
building on a little street in 
downtown New York, ad- 
vertising campaigns are de- 
veloped which are directly 
influencing the activities of 
consumers of advertising— 
readers of the printed word 
—the world over. 

The advertising possibilities of your % : 
business, not the size of your appro- 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON! 


INCORPORATED 
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Undertakers Use 
Advertising to Change 
Name 





Undertakers throughout the Coun- 
try, Organized as the National 
Selected Morticians, Would 
Change Public Opinion as to 
Cost by Giving a Standard Ser- 
vice with Charge Based on Fur- 
nishings Chosen 


UNERAL directors of the na- 

tion, or rather a few of them, 
have banded together, determined 
to educate the public to the use 
of the word “mortician” as a step 
toward the professional status en- 
joyed by the physician and the 
optician. Advertising was agreed 
upon as the means of accomplish- 


ing this end. 
Their organization, the WNa- 
tional Selected Morticians, at 


Des Moines, Ia., came into ex- 
istence about six years ago, when 
nine funeral directors met to 
discuss ways and means to elevate 
the standards of their lifework. 
The present roster, though na- 
tional in scope, has less than two 
hundred names, for the reason 
that membership is restricted to 
one member in each community 
and that by invitation only. The 
association, according to a pam- 
phlet entitled “Aims and Ideals,” 
so aims, by interchange of ex+ 
periences and scientific develop- 
ments, that the efficiency of its 
members will make it unnecessary 
that there should be more than 
15,000 directors in the nation. 


HOW PUBLIC INTEREST WAS CREATED 


The current campaign made use 
of a direct-mail series to awaken 
public interest. The first step, 
Ralph H. Faxon, executive secre- 
tary, informs Printers’ INK, was 
the circularization of selected local 
lists all over the country. 

“Time was when a_ rather 
contracted viewpoint somewhat 
limited the mental attitude of the 
public,” read the letter’s opening 
sentence. This angle was ex- 
panded; the organization’s incep- 
tion related, and the point made 
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“PUNCH 
“The foremost humorous 
journal of the World” 


OR the advertising 

of high-class Goods 

and Service to 
Britons at home and 
abroad there is no better 
medium than “PUNCH,” 
but as the amount of ad- 
vertising carried in each 
issue is strictly limited, 
it is always necessary 
to book well ahead in 
order to secure space. 


Each year “PUNCH” is 
fully booked up formany 
months in advance, and 
orders for many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
desirable advertising 
coming in at the busy 
times haveto be declined 
for lack of space. 


The reason for this most 


gratifying demand is not 
far to seek: 


ADVERTISING 
IN “PUNCH” Is AN 
INVESTMENT— 
NOT AN EXPENSE 


Rates and full particulars from: 
MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
England 


ad Sal ak sd 
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that only an association of this 
character with its high member- 
ship requirements could ever hope 
to accomplish the ideals and pur- 
poses sought. 

After a short interval a little 
booklet, “The Development of a 
Purpose,” was sent out, briefly ex- 
plaining the organization. 

Next followed a larger and 
much more attractive booklet, en- 
titled “The Realization of an 
Ideal.’ The ground covered in 
the other booklets was repeated in 
more detail. A record of accom- 
plishment and a list of members 
was also included. 

Then newspaper advertising 
commenced, opening simultane- 
ously in the local newspapers of 
all the cities having members. 
This advertising, with insertions 
appearing weekly, is to continue 
throughout the year. The copy, 
says Mr. Faxon, makes a progres- 
sive appeal: for public recognition 
of the integrity and service of, 
first, the organization, and sec- 
‘ond, the local member. The rela- 
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tion of the profession to 
public has been outlined in_ thi 
advertising ; the aspirations of th 
organization, and a brief histo 
given of professional standardiza 
tion. 

Service is particularly stresse 
though in this respect an effo 
is being made to eradicate th 
public impression that great ex 
pense is connected with the ser 
vice of a mortician. 


and furnishings desired, but tha 
skill, technical training and atten 
tion to detail are of a definit 
unvarying standard. 

Patronage, because of public 
confidence that the dead will re. 
ceive respectful treatment 32 
capable hands, is 
goal. Most of the copy is rum 
over the name of the local mem. 
ber, but each advertisement usually 
carries the emblem of the organi- 
zation—a pyramid—with the words 
across it: “Member—National Se- 
lected Morticians—By Invitation.” 








ALL AROUND THE‘CLOCK 
MORNING — EVENING — SUNDAY 

SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 

SAN ANTONIO SUNDAY EXPRESS 

SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 





SERVICE 


6 Months Advertising Records Show a Gain Over First 6 Months 
Period of 1922 


GAINS In Local Advertising 
In National Advertising 


Analysis of THE — and THE NEWS Circulation 








Carriers Country ....... 
Newsboys Total Daily é 
Total City SET eee , 


37,646 

Publisher’s Statement, 3 Months Ended March 31, 1923 
San Antonio is now the thirty-seventh city in the United States. 
Largest Texas city. Government Bureau of Estimates places the 
opulation at 184,727 for July 1, 1923. Add to this the United 
tates Army of 11, 000 and 100, 000 tourists entertained each year. 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS and SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS made a great 
‘record in 1922, However, a greater record is being recorded for 1923. Here are 
the lineage figures for the FIRST SIX MONTHS—Morning, Evening and Sunday: 








Total Local National» Classified 
1923 Tas ee Oy ae 7,703,723 4,113,077 1,786,658 1,803,988 
RGR ea teie 7,636,633 4,034, 541 1,681,824 1,920,268 
GON 2. ciisii nce dna 67,090 78,536 104,884 Loss 116,280 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
9 East 37th Street Tribune Building Chemical Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Title Insurance Building 
LOS ANGELES 


Healey Building 
ATLANTA 


Securities Building 
SEATTLE 


Examiner Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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me 
An Accurate Measure 
of Advertising 
NE of the important departments 
of this Agency devotes its entire 
time to the analysis of the results of 
——— advertising. 
ICE This department furnishes definite facts. 
These facts guide us in the preparation of 
copy, the selection of media, the dates of 
“SS insertion, the size of the space, and the 
7 buying of positions. 
einen We are thus enabled to place a schedule rn 
' with a high degree of certainty as to what 
that expenditure will produce. 
Our analysis department has definite 
bg information that is always interesting to 
54,394 advertisers who prefer proof to theory. 
ll O$e(GEYER-DAYTON 
ae 
=e ADVERTISING COMPANY 
116,280 
Da yton 
uilding 
NTA 
ee aN ae 
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In June, the Sioux City Hog Market 
was surpassed only by Chicago. 


Another reason why the Sioux City field, “FIRST IN 
IOWA,” is always included in every successful adver- 
tising campaign. 


THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


“More than a Newspaper” 


Represented in the National Field by 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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A Ruling on Use of “Roches- 


ter” in Clothes Advertising 

In orders recently issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, two clothing 
manufacturers of New York City are 
directed to cease from using the word 
“Rochester” alone or in any combina- 
tion of words on tags or labels on 
clothing manufactured in any place 
other than Rochester, N. Y., unless 
the actual place of manufacture is 
prominently indicated. 

Samuel Bium, one of the respondents, 
according to the Commission’s findings, 
uses the words “High Class Tailored 
Rochester Art Clothes” in connection 
with the advertisement and sale_ of 
clothing manufactured by him in New 
York City. The other respondent, 
Philip Moskowitz, trades under the 
name of “Rochester Clothing Company” 
and uses this name in his advertising 
material as well as on business sta- 
tionery, although his clothing is also 
manufactured. in New York City. 

Such use of the word “Rochester,” 
the Commission found, leads the trade 
and purchasing public into the belief 
that respondents’ clothing is made in 
Rochester, N. Y., thereby trading on 
the generally recognized reputation of 
Rochester-made clothing, when, as a 
matter of fact, respondents’ clothing is 
actually manufactured in New York 
City. ; 


St. John, N. B., Newspapers 
Change Hands 


The New Brunswick Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, of which J. D. McKenna 
is president, has taken ‘over the St. 
John, N,. B., Journal, the Telegraph, 
and the Times- Star.. The last two men- 
tioned are, respectively, morning and 
evening papers, formerly published 
under the same _ ownership. The 
Journal, a morning paper, has been 
combined with the Telegraph. The 
first issue of the Telegraph-Journal ap- 
peared July 16. 

; A Diummie has been appointed 
business manager of these papers. 





Represents ‘““MacRae’s Blue 
Book” 


Raymond A. Holme has been ap- 
pointed New York representative of 
“‘MacRae’s Blue Book,” Chicago. Mr. 
Holme was for the last four years. pub- 
licity manager of The Superheater Com- 
pany, New York, and was at one time 
aera manager of the Industrial 
Bearings Division of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company. 


New Campaign for Wills- 
Sainte Claire Car 


National magazines, newspapers, and 
business papers are to be used by Wills- 
Sainte Clair, Inc., Marysville, Mich.,- in 
a campaign to start shortly on the 
motor car of that name. The account is 
handled by The Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 
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TOGETHER 


o 

FINE BUSINESS FILMS ARE 
USEFUL OVLY WHEN THEY ARE 
AT WORK. 

FILM DISTRIBUTION IS PROPIT- 
ABLE ONLY WHEN YOUR FILMS 
HAVE HAD THE NECESSARY 
KICK BUILT INTO THEM. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN BOTH AND 
OUR CLIENTS FIND THAT THERE 
IS A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN é 
@ HAVING THE COMPLETE SERVICE 
IN OUR HANDS. 


BOSWORTH. DEFREN BS 


neal fn eiiiaross 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Billboard 


gla ao. 
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HE ACTOR’S personal 
appearance is vital. 
Yet he has many demands 
upon his purse, which is 
always a slender one until 

he “has arrived.” 
One of his early problems 
is how to dress smartly 
yet economically. 





The Billboard, through its 
advertising pages, aims to 
help the actor solve this 


problem. 
Member A. B. C. 








NEW YORK 


1493 BWAY.,.BRYANT 
CHICAGO|CINCINN 


35 SO.DEARBORN! 2.5 OPERA P*. 
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We Need a Man 


typog- 
raphy and visualiza- 


for layout, 


tion for a variety of 
nationally advertised 
products. 


This man must see 
the bigness of simple 
things and _ conse- 
quently be able to see 


big things simply. 


He must be willing 
and able to keep his 
ideas continuously 


sold. 


The work is impor- 
tant and adequately 
paid. 


We shall 
glad to hear from the 


be very 


man who understands 
these conditions. Ad- 


dress “P. C.,”’ Box 42, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Makes Weather Man Supply 
the Copy Theme 


Many advertisers make use of zov. 
ernmental bureaus and departments, 
Only a few, however, look to the 
Weather Bureau for selling and adver. 
tising ideas. The Chicago distributors 
of e Rickenbacker car, recently in- 
troducing the new Rickenbacker model, 
equippe with four wheel brakes, 
brought in the weather man as an aid 
to timely advertising. As soon as occa- 
sion presented, the Chicago distributors 
advertised that the Weather Bureau pre- 
dicted rain for the day following the 
appearance of the copy. hen pave- 
ments are slippery after a rain is an 
ideal time for a demonstration in the 
New Rickenbacker with four wheel 
brakes,” the copy said. 





Remington Plans Fall 


Campaign 

The Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
New York, has set aside October 15 to 
20 as Remington Sportsmen’s Week. 
Dealers are being urged to tie up with 
window displays during that period. 
Cash prizes and free display material 
are offered in this connection. 

The advertising program from August 
to December, inclusive, calls for five 
large space insertions in each of 950 
newspapers covering forty-four States; 
space in ten farm journals, nine sports- 
men and outdoor magazines, and full 
pages in a national weekly. 





Spokane Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


A. W. Burch was chosen president 
of the Spokane Advertising Club and 
E. R. Ennis, secretary, at a _ recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
that organization. 

At the recent annual election of the 
club, Thomas Lally was elected 
first vice-president; Opal Martin, sec- 
ond vice-president, and F. J. Robinson, 
treasurer. New members of the execu- 
tive committee also elected include: 
Raymond P. Kelley, Joseph Bailey, 
Arthur W. Burch, Ennis and 
Frank Davies. 





“Retail Ledger” Appointment 


W. B. Weissblatt, since March 1, as- 
sistant publisher of the Philadelphia 
Retail Ledger, has assumed charge of 
the advertising department succeeding 

Knight, who has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Weissblatt was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Daily News-Record, New_York, and 
more recently was with the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., also of that city. 





New Account for Prather- 
Allen 


The Fries & Fries Company, Cincin- 
nati manufacturing chemist, has placed 
its advertising account with the Prather- 
Allen Advertising Company, Inc., also 
of that city. 
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Quality Price 


Remember this 
when you buy paper! 


] j{GURED from every angle on which it is 
possible to make a test, Danish Bond comes 
very close to being the finest bond paper made, 


Yet it is by no means expensive! 


In other words, when you buy Danish Bond 
you buy paper that is as fine as anyone could 
wish for, yet priced at a figure that any individual 
or business can afford to pay. 


Is there any wisdom, then, in buying paper 
that is obviously cheap when you can get high 
quality paper at such relatively small cost? 
Doesn’t cheap paper cost you more in prestige 
than you save in dollars? 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company =] Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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G. KENNETH MORGAN 


For many years associated with 
the Thomas Cusack Company 


has joined 


THE CHAMBERS AGENCY, INC. 


Advertising 
NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


as one of its Vice Presidents and a 
Member of its Board of Directors 
Mr. Morgan’s Headquarters will 
be in the City of New York 


Located until September /st 
130 WEST 42ND STREET 


THEREAFTER PARK-LEXINGTON BUILDING 
247 PARK AVENUE 


e 


In New Orleans 
MAISON BLANCHE BUILDING 
Until October Ist 


Thereafter The Chambers Agency Building 
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Domestic or Imported P 


Federal Trade Commission Acts to Prevent Substitution of One for the 
Other 


By Chauncey P. Carter 





At recently issued 
by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is that against the Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., and the 


Canada Dry Sales Corporation, - 


both New York State corporations, 
and involving the passing off of 
domestic ginger ale as and for 
ginger ale made in Canada. 

It appears that during the first 
six months of 1922, the Canada 
Dry Sales Corporation imported 
and distributed in the United 
States ginger ale bottled in 
Canada by J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd., 
of Toronto. McLaughlin’s label 
showed the words “Imported— 


Canada Dry Pale Ginger Ale” and 
its name and address with a back- 
ground made up of a map of 
Canada, 

In June, 1922, the Sales Corpora- 
tion is alleged to have discontinued 


the sale of the imported product 
and substituted for it a domestic 
product made by the Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., and _ labeled 
substantially the same as the Mc- 
Laughlin product with the excep- 
tion that the words “Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale Inc., New York, in 
Canada, J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd., 
Toronto, Edmonton” were substi- 
tuted for the name and address of 
the McLaughlin firm as it ap- 
peared in the genuine labels affixed 
to the Canadian product. 

The two New York corporations 
are, therefore, cited by the Com- 
mission for passing off domestic 
ginger ale as Canadian ginger ale 
and in particular as the ginger ale 
of J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd. of 
Canada. It does not appear from 
the complaint whether the change 
in the place of bottling and the 
marketing of the domestic product 
here in lieu of the Canadian prod- 
uct was done with the consent of 
the McLaughlin firm or not, al- 
though this would appear to be the 
case from the mention of Mc- 
Laughlin on the domestic labels. 

At any rate, it would appear that 


in the opinion of the Commission 
it is of no moment whether or not 
the foreign proprietor consents to 
the substitution of a domestic- 
made article for one of foreign 
manufacture, inasmuch as the pub- 
lic may be deceived in either case. 
This being the attitude of the 
Commission, one may wonder 
whether we shall not have a sequel 
to some of the cases recently de- 
cided by the Federal courts and 
involving foreign trade-marks that 
have acquired considerable repute 
in this country. For instance, in 
the Java rice powder case, the 
Supreme Court approved a trans- 
fer to a domestic corporation of 
the trade-mark and good-will here 
of the foreign company which had 
owned and marketed its own goods 
in this country for many years 
While in that particular case the 
domestic corporation continues to 
purchase in bulk from the original 
owner the goods which it packs 
and markets here under the mark 
which it purchased, there is noth- 
ing in the opinion which would 
seem to prevent the domestic pur- 
chaser of the trade-mark rights 
from utilizing other sources of 
supply. In the event of this supply 
being cut off by blockade or for 
other reasons, would the domestic 
corporation have the right to pack 
powder of its own or other make 
under the brand that has been 
popularized at such great expense 
and over so long a period of time? 
In fact, we have just this situa- 
tion in the case of the enemy 
trade-marks that were seized by 
the Government and sold to domes- 
tic companies that are now utiliz- 
ing them on domestic products. 
Under the circumstances, those 
firms that are marketing in this 
country domestic products under 
names originally applied to foreign 
products, may do well to make this 
plain to the trade and the public 
both in the label applied to the 
package and in advertisements. 
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Why McKesson 
& Robbins Use Local 
Jobbers 


(Continued from page 6) 

St. Louis was permitted to sell 
the same goods. This system has 
been adopted on many important 
lines and as a result, the national 
jobber finds it impossible on ac- 
count of freights .to sell these 
goods outside of his own local 
territory. 

Beyond these and many other 
considerations that we could write 
about is the manifest fact that the 
local jobber has been grasping his 
opportunities and has learned 
many lessons from the national 
jobber. Most of the local jobbers 
started some twenty-five or fifty 
years ago as retail stores. They 
naturally developed with the retail 
instinct. I mean by the “retail 
instinct” that the retail merchant 
stays in his store and waits for 
business to come to him. Then he 
takes care of it when it comes. 
That instinct is. and should be en- 
tirely different from the jobber’s 
instinct. The correct “jobbing in- 
stinct” is to go out after and to 
get business and bring it home. 

In the beginning, being at heart 
simply an overgrown retailer, the 
local jobber was a very poor 
salesman. On the other hand the 
national jobber in order to exist 
had to be a super-salesman. The 
local jobber was taking orders 
near home while the national job- 
ber got his best business by sales- 
manship far away from home. 
One class of jobbers simply ac- 
cepted business while the other 
class developed business. 

Years ago the national jobbers 
acquired their very best salesmen 
from the local jobbers. The local 
jobber taught the salesman by 
hard knocks the rudiments of the 
business. The local salesman un- 
derstood the psychology of the 
small town and Main Street. 
When one of these salesmen stood 
out as having unusual energy and 
intelligence he was snapped up by 
the national jobber, given the fin- 
ishing touches in salesmanship, 
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and became a winner for this na- 
tional jobber in his home terri- 
tory. For years and years the 
main business of the local jobber 
was to give early-rising young 
men their kindergarten instruc- 
tions and then turn them over to 
the national jobber for the post- 
graduate course in salesmanship. 
The national jobbers paid their 
salesmen on a profit-sharing basis, 
These salesmen lived in their own 
territories. They could make far 
more money than the salesmen of 
the local jobber. So it developed 
naturally that it was the ambition 
of every salesman for a local job- 
ber to get a job with one of the 
big houses. As time passed, the 
local jobber has grown wise to this 
condition, and is paying his sales- 
men better. As the local jobber 
has carried a better line of goods, 
has given better service, has 
closed up his retail departments 
and has gotten away from his re- 
tail instincts, salesmen have found 
that it was to their interest to 
stay with the local jobber. 

To sum up the entire matter, 
the local jobber has developed in 
selling ability. For these reasons 
we believe that as time passes the 
business will go more and more 
into the hands of the local jobbers. 
It is our belief that the national 
jobber is between two. millstones. 
One of them is the development 
of the local jobber in ability to 
sell the smaller class of retail’ mer- 
chants while on the other hand 
certain manufacturers are going 
more and more direct to the 
larger class of retail merchants in 
the large cities. Therefore the 
largest and the smallest customer 
of the national jobber is being 
trimmed away from him. His 
battle is now to hold the business 
of the middle-class merchant. 

The cost of doing business is 
naturally one of the most serious 
factors in a jobbing business, In 
recent years in large cities where 
the ‘national jobbers have had 
their habitat, the cost of doing 
business has increased much more 
rapidly than in the smaller job- 
bing centres. Not only are busi- 
ness houses in the larger cities 
compelled to pay higher wages 
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Classified Advertising 
in Los Angeles! 


OR the first six months of 1923—January 
to June, inclusive—The Los Angeles 
Examiner’s gain in Classified Ads ex- 

ceeded the total gain of ALL other Los Angeles 
papers combined. 


Here are the figures: 


Examiner’s gain . . 874,772 lines 
2nd morning paper’s gain. ..407,228 lines 
Ist evening paper’s gain...... 300,653 lines 
2nd evening paper’s gain ....101,129 lines 
3rd evening paper’s loss.... 21,399 lines 


Examiner’s Excess of gain 
over all other papers 


65,762 lines 


NOTE: All this on top of the greatest 
Classified Ad gains for the past four 
years of any newspaper in the world. 


Los Annelesacamincr 


FIRST in the WORLD in CLASSIFIED 
AD GROWTH 
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but the hours of work in the 
large cities are much shorter. In 
the large places like New York, 
for instance, employees as a rule 
live at far-away points in the 
suburbs. It takes them a long 
time to get to business and this 
time in the end is deducted from 
their working hours. It is a com- 
mon thing in New York for an 
employee to take-an hour to get 
to business. In the smaller job- 
bing cities they get to work in 
fifteen minutes. An investigation 
of working hours in a number of 
the different leading lines indi- 
cates that in the local jobbing cen- 
tres the employees work from one 
hour to two hours longer per day 
than they do in New York. Of 
course in a large city employees 
have more opportunities to get 
positions. Therefore the turn- 
over in these large cities is far 
greater than it is in the small 
places. It costs a great deal of 
money to train employees and 
then lose them. In the smaller 
places there is not the same op- 
portunity to get new positions and 
therefore employees have a much 
higher appreciation of their jobs 
and do not change as often as they 
do in the larger place. 

All down the line the expense 
in large places is higher. In re- 
cent years drayage charges, espe- 
cially in New York, have in- 
creased to a point until they are 
becoming almost prohibitive. The 
truckman in New York ‘by his 
charges is rapidly killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. It 
may surprise many merchants to 
know that drayage charges alone 
in New York on a number of 
lines are from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent of the face of the invoice. 
One large merchant in New York 
recently told me that his drayage 
charges were greater than his cost 
of selling the goods. In fact a 
comparison of expense items in 
the large cities with the smaller 
jobbing centres will be found al- 
most all to be in favor, from a 
standpoint of economy in dis- 
tribution, of the smaller place. 

Another handicap in doing 
business in the large cities is the 
congestion on the streets. In a 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
ELECTROS 


20% LIGHTER. 
25% TO 50% LONGER RUNS. 


STEREOS 


20% LIGHTER—ACCURATELY 
MADE. 


SOMETHING NEW TO THE TRADE. 


MATS 


BEST PRODUCED. 


PRICES RIGHT 


SHELDON CO. 
67 DAGGETT ST. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF 


NEWSPAPER ADV. PLATES 
AND 
DEALERS’ HELP SERVICE 


N. Y. CITY OFFICE—38 PARK ROW 




















Display Sign 
SALESMEN wm 


ATLANTA MEMPHIS 
AKRON MILWAUKEE 
BIRMINGHAM MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER NEWARK,N. J. 
DULUTH NEW ORLEANS 
FLORIDA PEORIA 


KANSAS CITY TOLEDO 

If you are an experienced salesman 
on high class Window and Counter 
Display Signs, you can make $5000 
a year and up selling our Photographic 
and Neograph Signs to best national 
advertisers. 

Exclusive territory to men now pro- 
ducing. Give detailed experience in 
first letter for particulars and samples. 

Other choice territories open for 
experienced salesmen. 


Schaefer-Ross Company, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
America’s Largest Manufa&urer 
of Photographs for Advertisers 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 


This opening requires a 
man with all-round knowl- 
edge of and experience in 
the electric appliance mer- 
chandising field. He must 
be able to select, train and 
supervise road and resale 
men; create and carry 
through practical sales 
policies. We are looking 
for an enthusiastic, hard- 
working type of executive, 
not an office man. Prefer 
happily married man of 
steady personal habits and 
likeable personality. This 
position pays $4,500 salary 
with a bonus that brings 
the yearly earnings to 
$10,000 or better. The 
right man will be: asso- 
ciated with a small crowd 
of first-class young men 
who have a fairly large 
business and a_ national 
standing as manufacturers. 
In applying send _ small 
photograph of self, — to- 
gether with synopsis of 
experience. A personal in- 
terview will be arranged. 
Applications considered 
confidential. 

Address “‘R. D.,”’ Box 44, 

Care of Printers’ Ink 
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“USE A PASTE THAT DOES NOT 
SHRINK, WARP OR CURL PAPER” 


Fiat Rubber Cement 


THE IDEAL MOUNTING FLUID 
Used by the best agencies and artists 
Odorless, Colorless, Stainless, Non- 
Warping, Transparent, Strong, 
Permanent, Dries Quickly, Spreads 
Smoothly, Remains Pliable, Non- 
Crystallizing, Peels Off WithoutMarks, 
Perfect for Press Make-Ready. 

$3.15 Per Gallon, Less 5% 
making your net cost @ can $2.99, or Quart 
Can, $1.20 net, delivered in Manhattan. Else- 
where, sent by express, express charges collect, 
(Parcel post shipment prohibited.) 


FIAT SPECIALTIES CO. 
526 West 139th St. New York 
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small place the trucks are seldom 
delayed. They make quick trips 
while in. New York it is a common 
sight to see long lines of trucks 
loaded with merchandise stalled 
on our streets. To the economist 
such sights mean increased cost 
of doing business, 


EFFICIENCY OF. EMPLOYEES VARIES 


Another factor, and an exceed- 
ingly important one, is that the 
efficiency of the average employee 
in the large city such as New 
York is not up to the efficiency of 
the employee in the smaller place. 
They do not accomplish as much 
work during the day. As a mat- 
ter of fact the average run of the 
employees in our large cities are 
not so intelligent as they are in 
the smaller places. This seems 
like a very broad statement, but if 
one will study the conditions, it is 
soon apparent why this is true. In 
the first place in our large cities 
in recent. years we have been 
flooded with a foreign popula- 
tion that only imperfectly knows 
our language. Time after time 
we find that clerks do not under- 
stand things because they do not 
clearly understand the words we 
use in instructing them or in tell- 
ing them what to do. They are 
not quick in reading our language. 
These conditions are not true to 
the same extent in the smaller 
places, especially throughout the 
West. The percentage of recently 
arrived foreign population among 
the employees is not so great. 
They have been better assimilated. 
They live better and more normal 
lives in the smaller places and as 
a result they produce better and 
more satisfactory work. 

What are the objections to sell- 
ing direct to the local jobber? In 
answering this question frankly 
and fully there is danger of giv- 
ing offense. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is to the interest of 
the jobbers of the country in all 
lines to be told very frankly 
where they are weak. The local 
jobber—especially the head men 
in the business—must devote more 
time to salesmanship. This means 
that the heads of the business— 
the men of authority—must de- 
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San Francisco’s 
‘Dominant Evening Newspaper 





IN DAILY ( §1% ) DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 





THE SCORE 
From January 1], 1923, to June 30, 1923 

THE CALL 

LED 2nd Paper by...... 970,564 lines 
THE CALL 

LED 3rd Paper by...... 1,190,566 lines 
THE CALL 

LED 4th Paper by...... 1,210,706 lines 
THE CALL 

LED 5th Paper by...... 1,754,598 lines 




















The Call Carried Almost as Much 
National Display Advertising as the 
Other Two Evening Papers Combined 


(Score for First Six Months, 1922) 


pi OR See a 982,464 lines 
The Bulletin.............: 674,646 lines 
The Daily News........... 335,446 lines 


Shrewd local advertisers, who know conditions, regularly and 
continually show their preference for San Francisco’s Dominant 
Evening Newspaper. Advertisers, when planning San Francisco 
campaigns, should be guided by the above facts. 


OVER 24,000 GREATER CIRCULATION 
THAN SECOND EVENING PAPER 


REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moteaey G. Logan Payne Co 
604 Times Bldg. N., ¥. City 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Karl J. Shull, 818 Homer Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Gill Engraving Co. 
Believes That 


it is more than ever able to render 
an unusually thorough service to 
its present and future clients 


Since 
the appointment of 
ADOLPH O. GOODWIN 


as advertising and 
promotion manager. 


Mr. Goodwin brings to the 
Engraving Craft a knowledge of 
publishing and advertising de- 
mands which he gained through 
wide experience in the periodical 
and advertising field. 


Mr. Goodwin’s counsel and ser- 
vices are immediately available to 
our ‘clients. 


The Gill Engraving Co. 


140 FIFTH AVENUE New York City 
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vote more time, thought and care 
to their retail customers and to 
their salesmen. While buying of 
course is important, as a matter of 
fact too many of the head men of 
local jobbers devote too large a 
proportion of their time and 
thought simply to the buying end 
of the business. This part of the 
work may very safely be delegated 
to others. As far as the writer 
knows, there has never been any 
great business developed where 
the major portion of the brains of 
that business was devoted simply 
to buying goods. You can take a 
long list of the great industrial 
successes in this country and you 
will find that they have succeeded 
because the brains of these busi- 
nesses have been devoted to sell- 
ing and to selling combinations. 

The local jobber is still far 
from 100 per cent in selling abil- 
ity. The local jobber still suffers 
from his retail instincts. He still 
waits too much for the trade to 
come to him. While he has a 
wholesale sign over his door and 
is doing a wholesale business, he 
is still at heart and in his state of 
mind a retail merchant. When 
you call ow him and talk about 
selling him a line of goods, here 
is what he will tell you: “All 
right. Go out and work up a busi- 
ness on your goods and when 
there is a demand I will stock 
them.” He does not realize that 
if he is to dominate the business 
in his territory on his line he 
must work with the manufacturer 
in selling this manufacturer’s 
goods in that territory. 

Naturally if manufacturers 
who send their salesmen into a 
local territory must advertise and 
then just pass this business on a 
silver tray to the local jobber, 
when they look at the cost of sell- 
ing the goods they will say to 
themselves: “If I must go to all 
this expense and trouble I might 
as well sell the retail trade direct 
at a higher price.” It is the 
attitude of too many local job- 
bers that nothing should be ex- 
pected of them, but to allow the 
manufacturer to ship them the 
goods, which are put on their 


shelves and then fold their hands 
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and wait for the orders to come, 
Too many local jobbers do not 
realize their own responsibility in 
helping move these goods. As a 
result of this condition, while many 
manufacturers are willing to allow 
the jobber simply to distribute their 
goods, the manufacturers realizing 
that they must sell the goods 
themselves, they in turn only al- 
low the jobber a sufficient margin 
on their line barely to cover the 
cost of doing the business. 


THE ANSWER AS EXPERIENCE GIVES IT 


We have talked to many manu- 
facturers on this subject, some 
with very wide experience, and 
they have said: “You cannot count 
on the local jobber to do anything 
but stock your goods. You must 
do the selling yourself. There- 
fore, why pay him an_ extra 
amount in the way of profits for 
work that he does not and will 
not do?” On the other hand, 
manufacturers who have arranged 
to give local jobbers a liberal 
profit on their goods and have 
then found in order to keep up 
their volume that they must spend 
large sums in advertising and for 
special salesmen to help these job- 
bers, have found that they are 
between the horns of a dilemma. 

If they pay these jobbers the in- 
creased profits and also have to 
pay the cost of selling the goods 
themselves in order to make a fair 
profit, they must ask such high 
prices of the retail trade that these 
prices kill the sale of the goods. 
On the other hand, if they estab- 
lish reasonable retail prices on 
their lines, then give the jobber a 
liberal discount and then pay all 
the expenses of selling themselves, 
they are awakened to the fact that 
there is no profit in the business. 
In other words, it is very apparent 
that if the local jobber expects 
the manufacturer to distribute his 
goods through him, he must re- 
duce the manufacturer’s costs by 
in a large measure taking on the 
responsibility of selling these 
goods through his own salesmen. 
This means that the local jobber 
must train his salesmen to be 
something more than mere order- 
takers, but the general complaint 
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of JOURNALISM 


Large faculty, all seasoned journalists 
as well as experienced instructors. Over 

half hold responsible positions on staffs 

of Chicago newspapers. 

Frequent FREE Lectures during the 

year by eminent publicists from all 

branches of the profession. 


om Co-operating departments equipped 
to give broad b of kn 
afforded only by university 


association 
to those intensively poor = in Medill 
School of Journalism. 


PARTIAL LIST OF COURSES 

Check Those Which Interest You 
O) Newspaper Reporting and Writing. 
OO News Editing. 
O) Dramatic Criticism. 
OEditorial Writing and Policy. 
ON wu 
O Feature and Magazine Writing. 
O Writing for Business. 
Writé for free bulletin giving full list 
of courses, lectures, etc. On your request 
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Address H. F. HARRINGTON, Director 
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425 Harris Hall Evanston, I11. 




















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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today on the part of manufac- 
turers is the fact that the local 
jobbers do not train real sales- 
men, but. have in their place men 
going around like a grocery clerk, 
simply entering the daily needs on 
their order books. 

There are, of course, all. kinds 
of local jobbers. Some of them 


_ actually surprise us with: their 


aggressiveness in selling goods. 
We learn a lot from these aggres- 
sive, intelligent jobbers. On the 
other hand, some of them make 
us very weary because they are 
so “small.”’ We. would hate to 
use the word “mean.” In one 
case we shipped a certain. local 
jobber a quantity of very ex- 
pensive advertising matter. We 
prepaid the freight. In his next 
remittance he actually deducted $1 
for the drayage on this advertising 
matter from the station to his 
store. We happen to know that 
he used his own truck to deliver 
the goods to himself. When a 
manufacturer is sweating blood 
and spending a great deal of 
money trying to introduce his 
lines with the intense and earnest 
desire to work with and through 
the local jobber, this kind of 
shortsightedness and smallness is 
very discouraging. 

Then, of course, there is the 
danger of that jobber who will 
take on your line and make you 
all kinds of promises, when in 
his heart he never expects to push 
your line. He is just taking it 
to keep it out of the hands of 
his competitor and, naturally, 
after a few months you find that 
your line is smothered in his 
hands. This of course may be 
considered smart by some, but in 
our opinion is simple, downright 
dishonesty. 

All such experiences and more 
that we might write about may 
be encountered in selling direct to 
the jobbing trade but, after all is 
said and done, when both sides 
of the question have been. weighed, 
we still believe that if the local 
jobber will pay more attention to 
selling and give more real co- 
operation to manufacturers in 
the distribution of their goods, 
there is a great future for him in 
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Have you any product 
to label? 


We can do it.— 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 
Bring Your Labeling Problems to Us 





Difficult labeling well done! [| 


On a surface that is 
counter sunk % inches below edge 


WORLD LABELER 


does it!! 










Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Do You Need a Producer? 


The Sales-Advertising Manager of this Com- 
pany must be placed elsewhere owing to 
conditions beyond our control. He has very 
successfully controlled our branch offices and 
the activities of salesmen, and in addition has 
written and handled a large amount of pro- 
ductive National advertising, direct mail 
campaigns and sales correspondence. 





His previous experience includes railroad 
traffic problems and banking. 


He can furnish substantial references, and we 
speak for him because he is an exceptionally 
good man. ; 

Can you use him? 


If so, communicate immediately with “M. A.” Box 40, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


























Selling Household Sundries 


Do you want a list of articles on the merchandising of 


household sundries that have recently appeared in the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications? 


These articles cover the selling and advertising activi- 
ties of concerns such as: 


Alaska Freezer Co, 
Skinner Mfg. Co. 

Will & Baumer Candle Co, 
The Warriner Mfg. Co. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. 


Basic Products Corp. 
Benedict & Co. 

Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. 
E. T. Burrowes Co, 


Kewanee Boiler Co. 
Hammersley Mfg. Co. 
Standard Oil Cloth Co. 

W. H. & A, E, Magerison & Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 

Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc, 
Hough Shade Corp, 

Otis Hidden Co. 

Duban Shade Corp. 

Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 


A few copies of this list, prepared by our Research Depart- 


ment, are now available. 


We will gladly send them to 


any executive who writes for it on his business stationery. 


THE PRINTERS’ 
185 Madison Avenue 


INK PUBLICATIONS 


New York 
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the scheme of distribution in this 
coutry, notwithstanding all the 
things we hear and have heard 
for the last generation about cut- 
ting out the. jobber. In our opin- 
ion the jobber is a necessity, and 
we believe that through him goods 
can be more economically dis- 
tributed in most lines than direct 
from the manufacturer to the re- 
tail trade. 


Wholesale Grocer Trade- 
Marking His Products 


The Joannes Brothers Company, im- 
porter, manufacturer and _ wholesale 
grocer, Green Bay, Wis., recently ap- 
plied for registration of the trade-mark 
“Battleships,” for use on baking powder, 
bluing, lye’and laundry starch. 

“We are at the present time having a 
number of our private brands registered 
with the Patent Office,” H. V. Joannes 
tells Printers’ Inx, “but are not con- 
templating anything additional in the 
way 0 advertising. Our _ leading 
brands we are advertising steadily, but 
not in a national way.” 

Other brands of this company include 
Martha Washington food products and 
Sunset Club coffee. 


An Appreciation of ‘Printers’ 
Ink’s” Service 
Eprson Lamp Works oF GENERAL 
Exrectric CoMPANY 
Harrison, N. J., July 25, 1923. 


_ Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Thank you very much indeed for the 
bibliographies which reached us this 
morning. They are very complete and 
just what we wish to have. 

The prompt service which you always 
give us whenever we need your assist- 
ance is most appreciated and is splendid 
advertising for Printers’ INK. 

Epison Lamp Works 


or GENERAL Exectric CoMPANY. 


May Advertise “Re-Knu” Bran 
in Fall 


Potter-Wrightington, Inc., of Boston, 
flour and cereals, has applied for _reg- 
istration of the trade-mark ‘“‘Re-Knu” 
bran on which, with other specialties, an 
alvertising campaign is contemplated in 
the fall. This company does no adver- 
tising on ‘its food specialties during 
June, July and August. 





B. F. McGuirl Leaves Potts- 
Turnbull Agency 

B. F. McGuirl, who has been with 

the Kansas City office of The Potts- 

Turnbull Company, has resigned as 
vice-president of that agency. 
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PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 


HUDSON’S BAY CO. 


Winnipeg, Canada 


—AVAILABLE for United 
States September 1, as adver- 
tising or sales executive, mer- 
chandiser, catalog or letter 
specialist, house organ editor. 
—AGE 34, married. Born, 
Virginia; Scotch-Irish; Pres- 
byterian; educated Chicago 
public schools and college. 
—HIGHLY trained merchan- 
dising campaigner; lots of 
steam; imagination, tact and 
executive ability. 
—Twelve successful years with 
Marshall Field, Montgomery- 
Ward, Butler Bros., Chicago 
Tribune and Agency. If you 
can place him, address 

Cc. M. THOMAS 
208 Main St., Winnipeg, Can. 





WANTED 
—— Sales 


Manager 


HIS man is wanted by an old 

established mill, weaving up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics, table 
scarves, etc. Only high-grade men 
with demonstrated record of suc- 
cess considered. Should know, 
through personal experience, the 
problems involved in selling to de- 
partment stores, This is an un- 
usual opportunity for a man who 
can go out and personally sell as 
well as make other men send in 
the orders. 





Write in detail—your correspond- 

ence will be considered confidential. 

Address “Special,’”’ Box 43, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


We would like to hear also from 
men experienced in house-to-house 
selling and crew management. 
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The author of what he hopes will be one of 
the fine novels of the year is looking for a 
job—no reasonable offer, etc. The author has 
tended sheep camp, punched cows, farmed for 
himself and others, done magazine and news- 
paper editorial work, two years as 
tre of Invest t pany, written cir- 
culars, advertising copy, sales letters, a book 
of reviews, a play, a preface—only to be 
hailed as a master of trenchant English by 
the Nation and denounced In Los Angeles as 
a@ poseur. The author was fired from Cornell, 
six years at school in Oxford, a year at the 
University of Munich—he reads French and 
German with a decent amount of pleasure. 
Against the advice of most of her friends, the 
author has decided to get married; and since, 
unfortunately, there Is no such thing as the 
profession of novelist, he is anxious to, ete. 
“G. G.,"’ Box 39, care of Printers’ Ink. 















Los pt Cal. 
Gains 20,347 Daily 
Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 
ment, Six Months Ending 


March 31, 1923........... 166,300 daily 
Six Months Ending Sept. 
BB, 19BZ. .ccccccccecccecce 145,953 daily 


Increase In Daily Average 
Circulation .........++++++ 20,347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Legan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















oprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of thes industry. 
“Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 
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Equitable Advertising: Service 
Started at New York 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at New York under the name 
of the Equitable Advertising Service 
by W._G. Bellini, E. A. Lasky and 
L. Di Fant. 

Mr. Bellini, is president; Mr. 
Lasky is vice-president and Mr. Dj 
Fant is secretary and treasurer. 
Nathan G. Horwitt is promotion man- 
ager. 


Capper Publications Advance 
Philip Zach 


Philip Zach has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Joseph Kunzmann as_ Eastern 
manager at New York of The Capper 
Farm Press, Topeka, Kan., effective Sep- 
tember 1. For the last four years Mr. 
Zach has been with Mr. Kunzmann in 
the New York office as associate and in 
charge of New England territory. 


New Accounts for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Cincinnati Cloak and Suit Com 
pany, manufacturer of “The Empress” 
garments, and The Piegly Wiggly Val 
ley Company, Louisville, Ky., grocery 
chain, have placed their advertising ac 
counts with The Henry B. Flarsheim 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 


Pacific Coast Druggist Plans 
Campaign 

The Coffin-Reddington Company, San 
Francisco wholesale druggist, plans a 
campaign in Pacific: Coast newspapers 
and business papers on its products. 
The account will be handled by Dolman 
& Hopkins, advertising agency of that 
city. 


Potter Shoe Account with 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 


The Potter Shoe Company, Cincin 
nati, has placed its advertising in the 
hands of The Ralph H. Jones Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city 


Dental Publication Appoints 


Western Manager 


H. E. Warner, Chicago publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed 
Western manager of Dental Items of 
Interest, Brooklyn. 








ASSISTANT TO PUBLISHER 


Publisher of successful trade papers wants 
young man with publishing or advertising 
experience to take some of the details olf 
his hands, Must have a good education, 
some ability as a correspondent and copy 
writer and must know how to organize his 
time and efforts. The most important esser 
tial, however, is the capacity for growth. 
Write fully giving age, education, experience, 
religion, nationality or extraction and salary 





required. Include photograph if possible 
which will be returned. ‘“‘W. G.’’ Box 47, P. 1. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS FOR 
SOME MANUFACTURER 


An Open Letter to the Readers of Printers’ INK 
Sirs : 

| am looking for a firm to develop the American market for 
three small devices, which are needed in every home, office and 
store. 

They have already been submitted for criticism to several 
authorities of the highest standing. The unanimous opinion is that 
their salability is worthy of the very best efforts of any concern 
that has the facilities for handling them successfully. 

The firm I am looking for must have a reputation for unques- 
tioned integrity, the requisite experience and facilities, the vision 
to recognize the possibilities in the development of small things 
of universal usefulness, a keen appreciation of the advantages to 
be gained by a policy of active cooperation with an efficient adver- 
tising agency and they must be able and willing, at an opportune 
time, to make ample appropriation for an energetic national cam- 
paign. To such a firm I am prepared fo turn over on a Royalty 
basis my American and, if desired, the Canadian rights in these 
devices which, if properly marketed, present an opportunity such 
as seldom occurs. 

One of these devices will be sold, frequently in very large quan- 
tities, to calendar manufacturers, lithographers, printers, national 
and local advertisers. The other two will be sold through sta- 
tionery, hardware, art, photographic and 5 and 10c stores. They 
possess such outstanding merit and are so totally different from 
anything at present in use for the same purposes that, if marketed 
by a firm in a position to get national distribution quickly, they 
should be an immediate success. 

One of the articles is made of metal, while the other two are of 
metal and paper combined. A manufacturer well known to every- 
one who reads this would be glad to make the paper parts. 

A trade-mark has been applied for which is entirely unlike any- 
thing in use. It instantly suggests the function of the devices and 
from an advertising standpoint has wonderful possibilities. 

I shall be glad to give to any firm, of the type outlined, the full- 
est information, knowing how convincing a personal presentation 
of these devices would be, would welcome an opportunity of sub- 
mitting them to any such firm, and discussing with them a propo- 
sition which should lead to mutually very profitable and pleasant 
business relationship. 


Yours very truly, 
Advertiser, Box 46, care of Printers’ INK. 
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Senator The other day 


illiam E, 
Borahon ,;, orah, the al- 
Marketing ways top ical 


Senator from Idaho, wrote a let- 
ter to the New York World in 
which he said that marketing is a 
job for experts. He said: 


Marketing is the work of practical 
experts—those who have the time and 
the means and the ability to study and 
master the markets. You cannot market 
without knowing what the market de- 
mand is, what amount the market will 
absorb—in other words, the time and the 
place for selling. 

ile the farmer is an individualist 
and will remain an individualist as a 
producer, nevertheless marketing is a 
group problem. The farmer must find 
some way in which he can take the crops 
from individual production through the 
group problem, such as financing and 
marketing. This requires expert knowl- 
edge and expert men. 


Of course, anyone who knows 
anything at all about the subject 
of marketing farm products must 
find himself in absolute ac- 
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cord with Senator Borah. Presj- 
dent Harding, on his Western trip 
at one of his stops in Idaho said 
that it was necessary for the 
American people to do something 
to reduce the cost of living. He 
suggested in this respect, more 
consumer co-operation. 

We believe in consumer co- 
operation. In many respects it is 
worked out to the advantage of 
all parties concerned, particularly 
in such ventures as building and 
loan societies. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the fact that con- 
sumers co-operate in their buying 
or in other activities will not 
reduce the cost of the thing they 
buy to any appreciable extent. The 
reason for this is that the cause 
of the high cost of products 
usually occurs in the process of 
distribution before the consumer 
begins to buy. Co-operative stores 
have been successful at many 
points, particularly abroad, but the 
saving that they effect is after all 
trifling. The big leaks in dis- 
tribution take place before the 
goods get to the store. That is 
why co-operation among pro- 
ducers is more important than 
co-operation among consumers. 

Mr. Borah is therefore on the 
right track. Agricultural market- 
ing co-operation is not a panacea 
in itself. The reason co-operation 
has been successful in recent years 
among farmers is that it enables 
them to market their products 
more scientifically; particularly it 
enables them to penetrate their 
markets more directly, eliminating 
useless middlemen. Co-operation 
of this kind is bound to make 
great strides in the future. The 
farmers are doing now only what 
manufacturers long ago learned 
to do. The tendency during the 
last quarter of a century, since 
advertising took hold, is toward 
the more direct marketing of 
manufactured goods. The num- 
ber of middlemen involved in 
marketing is becoming less. The 
more directly a producer reaches 
his market, using only such chan- 
nels of distribution as are 
necessary, and controlling the con- 
sumption of the product through 
advertising, the cheaper his cost 
of selling is bound to be. 
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We, therefore, may look for a 
greater reduction in the cost of 
living as a result of co-operation 
among producers than we can 
from consumer co-operation. 


In an article in 


Advertisers, Collier's, Fred C. 
BerryPickers Kelly says that 
and Frank B. Gilbreth, 
Humming _ the consulting en- 
Birds gineer, once made 


a motion-picture 
study of berry pickers at work. 
The study revealed that the pickers 
lost time not in the actual process 
of picking and conveying the berry 
to the bucket, but in deciding 
which berry to pick. 

Anyone who has ever picked 
fruit will know how true Mr. 
Gilbreth’s analysis is. It is the 
same in washing dishes, dictating 
letters, picking up a box of spilled 
matches or anything else. We 
waste more time in deciding what 
to do than it takes actually to 
do the work. 

We are impressed with the 
waste of indecision every time that 
we watch a humming bird taking 
luncheon. He flits from blossom 
to blossom, pausing hardly at all 
at each stop. In the course of a 
minute, he will have sampled at 
least a dozen blossoms on as many 
different plants. What satisfac- 
tion the humming bird gets out 
of picking at his table d’hote in 
this superficial way, we do not 
know. But we do know that 
while the humming bird is sam- 
pling the bill of fare, the bee in the 
meantime sticks to a single blos- 
som and sips the nectar it contains 
to the last drop. Because of the 
thoroughness of her methods, the 
bee not only provides an abundance 
of food for herself, but in addi- 
tion contributes generously to 
mankind’s fare. The humming 
bird is probably fulfilling the law 
of its destiny, but to us it seems 
like Nature’s outstanding example 
of indecision. 

Indecision is always an arch 
waster of time, effort and money. 
Many advertisers waste money just 
as the berry picker wastes motion 
and as the humming bird squan- 
ders effort. They waste it by 
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flitting indecisively from one ad- 
vertising job to another. They 
spend their money a little here, a 
little there, a little everywhere, but 
do not concentrate on one market 
or on one outlet or one medium 
long enough to accomplish any- 
thing definite. Through humming 
bird methods, they dissipate their 
appropriations, because they scat- 
ter them too much. 

A new advertiser who contem- 
plates his markets as a whole may 
be discouraged by the immensity 
of his task. Like the humming 
bird or the berry picker, he hesi- 
tates as to which one to tackle 
first. He should be consoled by 
thinking that he does not have to 
tackle them all at one time. The 
most efficient berry picker picks 
one berry at a time and always 
picks next the one nearest to him. 
That is all the advertiser has to 
do.- He does not have to advertise 
in all mediums and in all markets 
simultaneously. He can make 
them singly. He can advertise in 
each medium and in each market 
to the maximum of its possibili- 
ties before moving on to the next. 





Mr. Wade _ Festus J. Wade, 
Has Started president of the 
s hi Mercantile Trust 

omething Company of St. 


Louis, and member of the advis- 
ory council of The Federal Re- 
serve Bank; in Printers’ INK of 
July 19, submitted for the con- 
sideration of the American Bank- 
ers Association an advertising idea 
that can mean much to the entize 
nation and very much to the banks 
of this country. 

Mr. Wade believes, and his be- 
lief arises from experience, that 
the workingmen of this country 
can be made capitalists by means 
of the right kind of bank advertis- 
ing on thrift and credit. He ad- 
vises a united advertising front 
on this subject. He holds that 
the failure of banks so to adver- 
tise interferes grievously with the 
prosperity of this country. 

Elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ InK there is given a 
letter that has come to us from 
G. Prather Knapp, who has long 
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been engaged in banking-and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Knapp not only 
commends the principle, but also 
says that Mr. Wade has offered a 
practical method to carry out the 
principle. 

Judged from the interest that 
this plan has attracted from bank- 
ers who know advertising, it 
would seem that Mr. Wade has 
started something that should be 
finished. Mr. Wade and the Am- 
erican Bankers Association should 
see that the job is done. 

The annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association 
will be held during the last week 
in September at Atlantic City. 
There is still sufficient time for 
real consideration to be given the 
plan as Mr. Wade has set it forth 
so that action may be taken on it 
at that convention. 


‘Advertising In his excellent 

That meg yg 

ize o-opera- 

Finances tion,” John J. 

Itself Dillon claims 

that one of the greatest benefits of 

agricultural co-operation is that 

the movement provides its own 
capital. He states it this way: 


One of its great merits is the fact that 
it provides its own capital by individual 
saving and personal abstinence from con- 
sumption and waste, and assembles small 
individual savings into a productive fund 
to be used for the good of all, 


Mr. Dillon sets forth a signifi- 
cant truth in that single sentence. 
What he says is true not only of 
the co-operatives, but of’ practically 
all businesses. The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the publisher, who 
earns the capital for his expansion 
is likely to build a most substantial 
business structure. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that nearly all successful 
companies started small. Those 
that start big, or at the top, are 
not nearly so certain of achieving 
lasting success as are those that 
start at the bottom. 

This is especially true in adver- 
tising. Those concerns that launch 
their advertising careers with mil- 
lion-dollar appropriations seldom 
get as far as those concerns which 
start to advertise humbly and build 
up their appropriation by the 
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process of steady effort and care- 
ful experiments. The reason for 
this is that these latter concerns, 
like the co-operatives of which 
Mr. Dillon writes, are likely to be 
able to earn their advertising ap- 
propriations as they go along. It 
is not necessary to prove to them 
that advertising pays. They know 
it pays because it is bringing in the 
money to finance itself. 

Get a business on that footing 
and there is no doubt as to its 
future. 





Quality the Real Consideration 
in Foreign Market 


Tue Unitrep Srates Motor Truck 
CoMPANY 

Cincinnati, O., July 23, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a great deal of in 
terest the article by G.-A. Nichols in 
your issue of July 12, ““When It Paysa 
Salesman to Talk Quality.” 

It has been my experience in selling 
goods overseas that it always pays a 
salesman to talk quality first and last 
and leave the price questicn as a minor 
consideration. 

Overseas selling means competition of 
German, French, British and other man- 
ufacturers and unless the salesman is 
able to instill the quality idea in the 
buyer’s head he might just as well quit 
because nine times out of ten his prices 
are higher than the foreign competition; 
his terms of payment more strict and 
exacting, and last, but not least, deliv- 
eries the slowest of any, factors which 
must be and can be only overcome with 
“quality first.” 

In order to convince a buyer of the 
quality of a vise, I have dropped mine, 
as well as German-made vises, from 
quite an elevation to the floor and broke 
the German vise; I have taken every 
make of twist drill in the world and in 
the presence of the buyer tested them 


against the line I represented and qual- - 


ity has ever won out over every other 
obstacle. 

Quality and the saving of expense 
through quality will overcome not en- 
tirely, but at least a large part of price 
difference. 

Tue Unitep States Motor 
Truck Company, 
H. A. Fruitema, 
Director of Export. 


Beech-Nut Profits and Sales 


Increase 

The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, » Beech-Nut brand 
bacon, peanut butter, pork and beans, 
macaroni, gum, candy, and ginger ale, 
reports net income before taxes of 
$1,215,030 for the first six months of the 
current year. This compares with $961,- 
562 in the first half of, 1922. Sales 
showed an increase of 24.5 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 
Johns-Manville, Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”? 


Notz: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say ‘‘only one’” because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertis- 
ing of the Cellucotton 
Products Company is handled 
by Charles F. W. Nichols Company. 


The Cellucotton Products Company in- 
dividuals who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


W. W. Luecke General Manager Yes Yes 
Raymond Kelly Vice-President o 4 
L. E. Meyer Office Manager a ve 
P. H. Taylor Sales Manager ys: m 


Information furnished by the Cellucotton Products Company. 
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Executives check against 
the experiences of others 


The invariable thought that enters the 
minds of the executive heads of any prosper- 
ing business is to “check against the experi- 
ences of others.” 


Because buyers of advertising long ago 
saw the need of a clearing house of ideas, they 
made PRINTERS’ INK their sales and adver- 
tising exchange. They gave in order to get. 
They are PRINTERS’ INK’s sources of informa- 
tion, and in effect the real writers. 


“Check against the experiences of others” 
on any problems of merchandising, selling 
and advertising means regular reading of the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications to the buyers of 
advertising. For example, G. W. Hopkins, 
Vice-President and General Sales Manager, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, says: 


“Printers Ink never leaves my. desk until 
read from cover to cover and in my files will 
be found many tear-sheets culled from the 
mine of information supplied by Printers’ Ink” 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications will carry 
your sales message direct to those who buy or 
influence the buying in the organizations of the 
leading advertisers and advertising agents. 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


§ Few Schoolmaster happened to 
be present at a business office 
the other day when a vacuum 
cleaner had just been purchased. A 
demonstration had been given and 
the office manager expressed his 
satisfaction with the device, say- 
ing to the salesman, “Make out 
your bill and I’ll Okay it and you 
can get your money from the 
cashier as you go out.” The sales- 
man was not used to handling a 
sale this way. He said that 90 
per cent of his company sales are 
on the instalment plan. He was 
prepared to accept only a five- 
dollar payment and to have a con- 
tract signed to have the balance 
paid on weekly or monthly instal- 
ments. He was not in a position 
ito accept cash for a machine. 
Before doing so he was obliged 
to go back to the office and get 
permission to have the transaction 
handled in this uncustomary way. 


To the Schoolmaster’s way of 
looking at it, this incident seems 
like a splendid example of the evils 
of over-standardized selling. When 
the selling process is made too 
automatic all initiative is taken 
from the salesman. As a result he 
is able to sell only according to 
the formula. If an unexpected 
situation arises he is not able*to 
handle it. The Schoolmaster be- 
lieves in the instalment plan, 
particularly as applied to some 
products. It has been a good thing 
for the vacuum cleaner business. 
At the same time it would seem 
from this experience that the 
salesman, by expecting people 
to accept the instalment plan, 
automatically induces them to 
buy the machine this way, where- 
as if it were not for the instalment 
suggestion many of them would 
be willing to pay cash for it. 

Another instance of one-idea 
selling arose a few days ago. A 
friend of the Schoolmaster wanted 
to buy a _ thousand-dollar bond. 
He had a certain issue in. mind 
‘and sent for a salesman of the 


house handling this particular i 


laughter, saying, “That is a good 
one. I have often heard of you 
Mr. Jones, but I never knew you 
were a joker before. I am going 
to get you for some bonds some 
time, but you may be sure that a 
man of your standing will never 
buy less than $25,000 worth at a 
clip from me.” As a matter of 
fact the Schoolmaster’s friend is 
never in a position to buy $25,000 
worth of bonds at a time. He 
never has more than an occasional 
thousand or two thousand to in- 
vest. This salesman was used to 
dealing with large buyers. 
would not conceive of anyone 
buying only a_ thousand-dollar 
bond and took it as a joke when 
a purchase of that size was sug- 
gested. There is nothing worse 
fora salesman than to allow him- 
self to get under the dominance of 
fixed ideas. 

open mind. 


outside of the general run of his 
methods, is not necessarily foolish. 
* * * 


The Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies of Rochester, N. Y., are 
showing that there is embedded in 
every product, innumerable 
tapped stores of advertising 
treasure-trove, which gives new 
impetus and public interest to an 
oft-repeated story. 

The great difficulty in selling 
and nationally advertising ther- 
mometers is largely the indiffer- 
ence of the public. The average 
citizen .does not feel that the 
thermometer means very much in 
his life. He is his own best 
barometer and weather prophet. 
The entire public has not been 
sold on the idea that a_ ther- 
mometer is as essential as a watch. 

And so the Taylor Instrument 
Companies have originated a novel 
campaign, the purpose of which 
is to tell people things they do 
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F{VERY Parcel Post Ship- 
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He danger of. loss or damage. 
lat Parcel Post Insurance protects 
a you against the many risks 
ors of transportation. 

e o1 

Fox There is nored tape. Enclose a 
ib coupon from a North America 
lish Coupon Book with each pack- 
om- age. It is automatically 
= insured. The entry upon the 


a stub is your shipping record. 
1 Claims settled promptly. 


ing Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 








Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Dept. W8. 


Name. 








Street 





vel Pin this cou- 
ich pon to your City State. 
do letterhead Wants Information on Parcei Post Insurance, 
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Here’s a Chance for 
Advertising Manager 


Unusual opportunity in a 
progressive Eastern city for 
a go-getter in the advertis- 
ing field. Must have crea- 
tive genius, energy and 
ability to aggressively repre- 
sent the live and influential 
newspaper which seeks. his 
services. Executive and sell- 
ing qualifications necessary. 
Salary to fit the job. State 
experience, age and special 
qualifications. 


Address “L. W.,” Box 38, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted At Once— 


Assistant to Advertising 
Manager of an established 
and growing. concern. 
Excellent opportunity for 
young man. Newspaper 
and publicity experience 
necessary. Must edit 
house organ and know 
how to write. Duties in- 
clude detail correspon- 
dence and office manage- 
ment. Write all particu- 


lars to “S. E.,”” Box 45, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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not know about such instruments, 
It is a campaign emphasizing the 
significance of temperature con- 
trol. and range. Women are re- 
minded that the clothes they wear 
are selected by “Tycos,” because 
when these gay dresses were no 
more than raw material, their 
color, wearing quality, the very 
looms on which they are woven 
into fabric—all are influenced by 
accurate manufacturing tempecra- 
ture control. The kitchen table 
the housewife uses has been pro- 
tected by Tycos. The spotiess 
utensils, the glass baking dishes, 
the beautiful dishes, the table top 
of composition, has been made 
possible through control of tem- 
peratures. The public is shown 
that many things in the bath room, 
the work shop and in the modern 
automobile, could not have been 
manufactured without scientific 
temperature knowledge 
* * * 

Gabriel Wells is a book dealer 
and importer of New York. Re- 
cently Mr. Wells acquired an im- 
perfect copy of the famous Guten- 
berg Bible. He experienced some 
difficulty in securing a purchaser. 


As a sort of last resort, he 


adopted the ingenious plan of re- 
tailing Gutenberg by the leaf. The 
proposition was so attractive that 
he had scarcely any trouble in dis- 
posing of practically the entire 
book by sections and single pages, 
receiving as high as $150 for a 
page. 

The highest price at which a 
copy of this famous Bible has 
been sold previously is $50,000. 
The copy which Mr. Wells sold 
piecemeal has 593 pages. At $150 
a leaf, Mr. Wells is securing more 
for an imperfect copy than had 
been obtained for a perfect copy. 

Of course, the principle of the 
idea is the familiar unit of sale. 
In other words, all Mr. Wells did 
was to reduce the unit of sale so 
that the article would appeal to a 
larger market. To put it differ- 
ently, there are, comparatively 
speaking, few people in this coun- 
try sufficiently wealthy or at least 
keenly enough interested in rare 
books, to part with $50,000 for a 
single copy. There are, however, 
any number who would willingly 
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pay $150.00 a page for a leaf from 
the rst book printed from mov- 
able type. 

Unknowingly perhaps, Mr. 
Wels discovered this important 
busiiess fundamental and by ap- 
plying it to his own_ particular 
business, succeeded in disposing at 
an  xceptionally high price, of a 
book that otherwise might have 
been: a drug on the market. 

* * 


Colgate advertising may nearly 
always be depended upon to strike 
out with original ideas, for it has 
always been a practice of this 
house, in the handling of all of its 
prod lucts, to make campaigns 
7 adable.” 

The Schoolmaster has followed 
with more than ordinary interest, 
therefore, the working out of a 
special campaign for farm papers 
for Colgate’s Dental Cream. 

The series has been constructed 
with readers of farm papers in 
mind, and is employed in no other 
mediums. 

Basically, the tie-up thought is 
this: Any number of homely 
things around the farm point a 
moral which may be paralleled 
with the product and its advertis- 
ing arguments. 

Thus: “Once it was thought 
that potatoes should be planted 
only by the light of the moon. 
You’ve seen many other fads in 
farming come and go. 

“And fads in dentifrices, too. 
From time to time drugged prep- 
arations and gritty pastes have 
shouted quack and cure-all claims. 
But authorities agree that a 
dentifrice should do but one thing 
—clean teeth thoroughly.” 
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An Automotive 
Advertising Man 


with a dozen years’ experi- 
ence in the automotive mar- 
ket is interested in making 
connection with manufac- 
turer or agency under condi- 
tions which will permit him 
to share in the profits he 
helps to build. His salary 
is a negligible item in his 
mind. He has learned to 
look at income from a ser- 
vice viewpoint rather than 
through the pay envelope. 


He knows the car dealer, 
the supply dealer, the job- 
ber, the garageman and the 
service station man. He has 
met them all and knows 
their problems, their hopes 
and their shortcomings. He 
knows motor car technol- 
ogy from top to tread. He 
knows distribution and he 
knows that the best adver- 
tising he can write is valu- 
able only in its effective 
merchandising. 


His ideas are practical. His 
copy is interesting and sales 
compelling. 
There are many men who 
will say a good word about 
him. 

Address “N. B.,” Box 41, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 









18,000,000 people. 





Printing 23,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% ets. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 
om 4 


Brockton shoes 
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One Letter Pulled $30,000.00 Cash! 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS WITH DON 
MAGOON SALES LETTERS, 


a 
Advertising Copy has been used in the 
greatest Direct Mail triumph of our time 
Fee only $3.00 per letter or page. Send me, 
with remittance, all necessary information 
about your business and literature already 
used, if any. P 
“DON MAGOON,” Suite F 

2764 Prairie Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


ATTENTION! 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


who need a red-blooded live-wire writer of 
sales letters, folders, circulars, advertisements, 
ete. My charge is $100 per month for as much 
work as you offer me. Am a high-grade free- 
lance writer. Will accept only three parties. 
Write for particulars, samples, etc. WALTER E. 
JOHNSON, 5428 8S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 











“‘Weaver of Words 


is the finest piece of sales 
copy I have ever read.’’ 
Please Write for Complimentary Brochure 
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Each advertisement in the series 


therefore, first makes a compari- Cla 
son with some subject known to 
the farmer and which will causefM| , Firs 


him to nod his head in approval 
and observe: “Yes, that’s truc.” 








BUSIN: 

Uncovering Tomorrow’; [§ASK FOR 
Advertiser Harris-Dil 

Tue Crooxs-Ditrmar Compan Publishing 


_ Wruramsporr, Pa., July 24, 1923, Avenue, 
co of PRINTERs’ ye — Pisint 
en in your city last week I dr: ant 
in to see Errett—the Lily Cup me Printing . 
who used Cromar in some houses he re. 
cently built and expects to use it in Printer 
—_. eee pea to know how jm Conner, Fe 

our firm happened to hit on advertising H >, 
3 PERIODIC 
mal gd our product along modern CATALOGS 
I told him that I had picked up a little jy etvice} PF™ 


information about advertising, and con. jg “ this natu 
siderable enthusiasm, in college, but that advantages, 
for twelve years Printers’ Ink had heen N°“ Bs . 
my constant tutor. His comment was @ : J wa 


that I couldn’t have selected a better one, Coast Pu 

I mention this not to intimate that roductive 
the sales and advertising policy of My it ser 
Cromar is mine alone (for our agency ad Big 
has had much to do with it), but prin- Mos) 























: sh requ 
cipally to acknowledge with many thanks poet 
The Tolins Company a service which your publication has fw. He 
1314 Walnut Street, Philadelphia rendered. Flowers to the living, you ae 
now. l’ ( 
: I also want to emphasize the point ve 
ee Printers’ Inx frequently mentions, that ‘ 
S 10 to) 5 y the advertisers of tomorrow are the non- Dir 
ave re oO on advertisers of today—and I am _ very Ph 
thankful that your publication recognizes § yine large 
this truth rot constantly encourages its Boo) ratio: 
readers. ae 1 
Tue Crooxs-Ditrmar Company, o_O 
’. D. Crooxs, Jr., capital. 
Sales Manager. Printers’ 
S niaiie — 
Ae. 4 Colonial Brands Puritan Brand 
Weight, clear All colors (Flat) ADVERTISING 
distinct copies. and widths. .$1 45 per M 
; BROAD Field of Business Opportu- 
nity for Energy that is TRAINED! 
Are you going to get this Training, 
and its Rewards for Yourself? Pro- 
spectus of this training free. Ask for it! 
instructor In 
Advertising and Selling ALL 1 
Bryant & Stratton College COND 
Buffalo, New York AN A’ 
INTEI 
PRIN’ 
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A Printing Service Producing Remarkable Results = 
UNUSUAL ANNOUNCEMENTS AND GREETING CARDS sales ret 
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Classified Advertisements 


’ First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing printing 
of this nature but can take on more. City 
advantages, country prices. 67 miles from 
New York. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100, 


Coast Publication for Sale—Covers 
productive field, official organ of indus- 
try it serves exclusively. On paying 
basis. Big future. Money maker. $4,000 
cash required. Details to responsible 
arties only. Bert Butterworth, 426 
ft W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


I’ve Got the Business! 


Direct-by-Mail Advertising 

Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Nine large campaigns in production and 
preparation. Sudden demise of parent 
company left me high and dry. Make 
offer. Organization or individual with 
capital. Address Box 483, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


LINOTYPES 


3 MODEL 5 
2 MODEL 8 
1 MODEL 9 


ALL RUNNING AND IN FINE 
CONDITION. WILL SELL AT 
AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE. IF 
INTERESTED, WRITE BOX 461, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 























Wanted—A Salesman. Here is an open- 
ing in an established institution of un- 
questioned stability serving national ad- 
vertisers; an opportunity for a high-grade 
sales representative who can really sell. 
A knowledge of advertising is not essen- 
tial, but you must show a_ successful 
selling record. We pay well for results, 
A strong inside organization will help a 
good man close a large and_ profitable 
volume of repeat business. This is not 
an advertising space or novelty proposi- 
tion. A photo and full account of expe- 
rience, earning capacity, etc., will 

held in strict confidence, Box 471, P. I, 


PRINTING INK -MILL 
WANTED 


State best price, size and condition. 
Box 464, Printers’ Ink. 








AGG Ep 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Specialty Salesman—Busi- 
ness Christmas Card Line has exclusive 
features; meets ready sale, com- 
missions. Address Box 466, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


ARTIST—Photo-retoucher on me- 
chanical subjects. Steady position. 
Good salary. Moore Studios, 216 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 


MAN, about 30, with all-round knowledge 
of printing, make-ready, etc.; trained in 
small-town printing office ferred; per- 
manent position for right man; give 
wages and references in first letter. 
Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 
for a distinctive replacement parts item; 
one who has wide acquaintance and ex- 
perience, State qualifications, reference 
and salary expected in first letter. Box 
469, Printers’ Ink. 


Ben Day Artist Wanted—One who is 
able to do commercial art work, when 
not on day, or one familiar with 
some branch of the photo-engraving de- 
partment. Open Shop. Splendid r- 
tunity for versatile man. x 465, P. a 
COPY MAN 

Topnotch, freelance, to make office with 
us and get pone for part time. 
Opportunity for good all-around man. 
Location, Chicago, Address Box 491, 
Printers’ Ink. 


























SALESMEN 
Paper Boxes: Folding and Set Up 

An old, well-established company desires 
to increase its sales organization. To a 
salesman who has had experience in this 
line, a splendid opportunity is offered. 
Salary and bonus for accomplishment. 
Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 


WANT FIGURE ARTIST 

who does pen and ink well. Must de- 
vise and draw situations in color, con- 
taining people who look natural, human 
and appealing. Good salary and good 
future for steady man who can forget 
the bright lights and stay put, with a live 
organization in a ing field for art 
work. Send samples with letter (not 
later) and state salary, age and habits. 
Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service, 
New Haven, Conn, © 








| 
i 
| 






sd] 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING— Salesman 
can make good connections with 
plant operating day and_ night. 
Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Advertising solicitor on live 
afternoon paper dominant in field. City 
over 100,000 within 100 miles of New 
York. Man having some experience in 
foreign field preferred. Write or call 
Chas, H. Eddy Co., 1011 Fifth Ave. 
Bldg., New York. 


Business paper covering wearing ap- 
parel lines wants a high-grade adver- 
tising solicitor. 

fine opportunity for a man who is 
willing to work hard. Commission basis 
with liberal drawing account. Address 
Box 463, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Woman as editorial assistant 
for New York technical monthly. Must 
have had extended experience in writing 
for publication, proof-reading and make- 
up. Give full record of previous train- 
ing and salary expected. Address Box 
470, Printers’ Ink. 


Illustrators—Must have proven ability 
and capable of working in variety of 
mediums—Oil, Opaque, Wash, etc. Ex- 
cellent opportunity to become associated 
with National Campaigns of prominence. 
Salary based on ability. Only experi- 
enced men of proven ability need apply. 
Write fully of experience and _ state 
salary expected; The Burleigh Withers 
Company, 619 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Sales and advertising department of 
manufacturing firm has interesting posi- 
tion available for a young man of experi- 
ence in direct-by-mail campaigns. One 
who can handle volume of sales corre- 
spondence, and prepare effective printed 
matter. Opportunity is unusual for right 
party. Give full details in confidence as 
to previous connections, age, and salary 
desired. Sales Manager, Box 27, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, .# 




















Somewhere there is an ambitious woman 
who is capable of writing diversified copy 
for an agency in a city of 100,000 that 
handles a number of retail accounts. We 
would prefer one who has written some 
little mail-order copy. Such a woman 
will have the opportunity to work into 
the managership of this branch of the 
business, as the head of the agency is 
now forced to give more and more of his 
time to National Accounts. Write Box 
468, care of Printers’ Ink, of your quali- 
fication and salary wanted. An interview 
can then be arranged. 


Wanted—A salesman to develop the sale 
of one or more new f products which 
need special attention to increase volume 
of sales. This work is in conjunction 
with an old-established business on other 
products. Some young man who has been 
assistant sales manager, or chief clerk to 
assistant sales manager for some concern 
selling a household necessity or food prod- 
uct should be interested in this. Credit 
for developing this branch of the business 
will be given directly to the person in 
charge and will afford him opportunity 
to better himself financially as warranted 
by increased volume. Box 486, P. I, 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


LIFE INSURANCE men, 
with copy writing ability , 
and sales promotion experi- 
H ence can find through us good 
openings in Eastern city. One 
i} must well up in house- 
organ work; other must be 
| expert in newspaper copy and 
I} layouts for national adver- 
}  tiser. Salaries adequate. First 
} letter should cover essentials 
| definitely. Registration free. 


y 
FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
i THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


=== SSSS=== 





Layout Man wanted by large, enterpris. 
ing offset-printing company to h:ndle 
broadsides, posters, booklets; te. Splen. 
did opportunity for man of ability. In 
replying, state age, education, experience 
and approximate salary desired. Box 
478, Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Sell 

PRINTED ADVERTISING 
N organization equipped for complete 
direct-mail advertising service has an 
opening for a R-E-A-L Salesman. 
WALDINGER-ROTTO CO., INC. 
Printing, Multigraphing, Addressing 
404-408 E. 36th St., New York City 


PROOFREADER—We are looking for 
the best man in New York. We not 
enly expect him to find typographical 
errors, but to understand clearly what 
the author has to say in his copy. Job 
office experience absolutely? ‘essential. 
Union. Write fully. Box 479, P. I. 


Wanted—Young man, 25 to 30 years 
old, for selling and contact work with 
well-established Chicago concern serving 
agencies and advertisers, Advertising 
experience desirable but not necessary. 
Would prefer man with knowledge of 
engraving, type and electrotyping. Po 
sition is on a salary basis and offers an 
exceptional opportunity for high-grade 
man of good appearance who is willing 
ta work ‘and learn the business. Box 
490, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


OFFICE APPLIANCE SALESMAN 
WANTED, who desires a $15,000 to 
$20,000 opportunity ahead of him. Estab- 
lished concern with successful addressing 
and mailing machine installations in some 
of the largest newspaper and periodical 
publishing plants in the country is ex- 
tending its line to general commercial 
field. Is looking for high-powered, crea 
tive salesman who has been a real pro- 
ducer on his individual efforts, who is 
willing to accept moderate earnings until 
he proves himself in this line in order 
to secure big opportunity with high-grade 
associates. Continuous traveling out of 
Chicago. Only man with: highest char- 
acter and ability wanted. Mechanical 
bent almost a necessity. In reply state 

















‘what you have done to warrant consid- 


eration. Address Box 472, care Printers’ 
Ink, Illinois Merchants Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Southwestern agency is in need of 

ng man who has had experience in 
space buying and copy work, preferably 
the former, Agency is recognized and 
well «stablished. A wonderful opportu- 
nity. Reasonable salary to start with, a 
BAS. chance for steady advancement 
and executive position. Rather a big 
man in a medium-sized agency than a 
little man in a big one. Write Box 462, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Snappy Drawings Made to Order—<Ad- 
yertising designs and letterheads. Low 
prices. Let me know your wants. Will 
send layouts for approval. L, C. Shinn, 
722 Kellogg St., Portland, Ore. 


STUDIO SPACE FOR RENT 
to commercial artist or illustrator; 5th 
Ave. and 42nd St.; north light. Low 
rent and good chance for business to 
right party. Address Box 484, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Who Will Give $2 per 100? 


for names of rural women obtained from 
pattern orders this year? 

Write MORRIS LLOYD, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DIRECT-MAIL—Young man, capable 
and original, desires connection that will 
give full scope to his copy and layout 
ability and his knowledge of printing, 
engraving and artwork, Box 496, P. 
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FIGURE ARTIST, agency experi- 
ence, desires permanent connection 
in Philadelphia. Box 476, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Free-Lance; high-grade commercial work; 
good lettering; original ideas; reason- 
able charges. Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS 


desiring to create an advertising service 
department will find it profitable to com- 
municate with the writer, an experienced 
printing service man. Box 495, P. I. 


Executive, now engaged in important ca- 
pacity large industrial corporation wishes 
change. Age 34, Technical graduate, 
13 years’ experience sales, manufactur- 
ing and executive. departments, Desirous 
of connecting with progressive company 
in executive capacity. Box 473, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Thoroughly experienced in newspaper, 
trade and direct campaign work, plus in- 
timate knowledge management, sales pro- 
motion and merchandising. Age 37, now 
employed New York, any location consid- 
ered. Box 493, Printers’ Ink. 


All ’Round Agency Man- 


Of wide experience; trained executive, 
business getter, versatile copy writer, 
will connect with agency or advertiser in 
Middle West. Clean record, best refer- 
ences. Address Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 




















eet ARTIST 
AGE ABILITY BACKED BY 
EXPERIENCE WITH PROMINENT 
ORGANIZATIONS. BOX 492, CARE 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


N. Y¥. COPY WRITER 


Eight years copy chief for large agencies 
and manufacturers. Advertising that gets 
results. Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 


Canadian, born on the farm, 26 yéars 
old, two years’ experience reporter and 
advertising solicitor, now editing weekly 
newspaper, university graduate, wants 
position in advertising field where there 
is an opportunity for ambition, hard 
work, common sense and a certain abil- 
ity. Box 477, Printers’ Ink, 











COPY CUB WANTS A KENNEL 


A 23-year-old with a 
university degree, His 
special qualifications 
will interest you, so— 


R.s.v.p, Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 


- EXPERIENCE? 


Seven years of it in agencies and with 
manufacturers. Who needs an all-around, 
college-trained advertising man to write 
copy, make layouts, or supervise produc- 
tion? Vision and initiative in carload lots. 
Ability to make good on any account. 
Present and past employers will recom- 
mend highly. Salary, not the highest. 
Bex 480, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








I want a JOB 


Production, layouts, estimating. I know 
how to buy art work and am a practical 
printer. ith last connection 8 years. 
Salary $3,000. Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 





ANALYTICAL COPY WRITER 
After six years’ New York agency ex- 
perience I still believe painstaking re- 
search and direct writing will sell gocds 
and hold accounts. To exactly the right 
agency or manufacturer I want a 
chance to sell myself as the individualist 
I am. Address Box 481, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


ARTIST 


Creative layouts, lettering, design, and 
some figure work; Engraving, Printing 
and Agency experience. Art school grad- 
uate, Christian, age 26, married, desires 
permanent position with Agency or Print- 
ing House, preferably outside New York. 
$50.00. Address Box 474, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


familiar with all phases of distribution. 

Jide experience mail sales work. Can 
supervise entire organization detail and 
conduct sales campaigns, sell direct or 
get and keep the right type of salesmen 
or canvassers. Can write the kind of 
letters and general literature that builds 
business. Age 37. Wants to connect 
with reliable, "energetic organization. 
Resident New York, willing to locate 
elsewhere. Address Box 482, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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13 Double-spreads 


---in Color! 


In 502 towns of 1,000 or more population 
in The Chicago Territory, The Chicago 
Tribune has a coverage varying from 20% 
to more than 80% of the families. No 
other medium of any character so thor- 
oughly covers this rich territory. The cost 
of reaching these towns with 13 double- 
spread 4-color rotogravure advertisements in 
The Chicago Tribune is astonishingly low. 


Take Princeton, IIl., for instance, a town 
of nearly 5,000 inhabitants. An adver- 
tiser can reach 87% of the families with 
his 13 double pages in color for a total cost 
of $53.31. : 


Or Appleton, Wis., a city of 19,500 people. 
It will cost $115.40 to reach 45% of the 
Appleton families with this big campaign 


in color. 


And so on through the 502 Chicago 
Tribune towns in five states. At your 
request a Tribune man will call to explain 
the economy and effectiveness of Coloroto 
advertising in The Chicago Tribune. 


The Lhicago Tribune 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI({ 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 


























